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“Powerful and penetrating impact . . . 
REPEAT PERFORMANCE OF A it reveled in sweeping pageantry” 


TELEVISION MASTERPIECE San Francisco Examiner 


AC IBIE TIE 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S POWERFUL DRAMA BROUGHT BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND—A LAVISH 
PRODUCTION FILMED ON LOCATION IN SCOTLAND. ® STARRING MAURICE EVANS AS MACBETH 
JUDITH ANDERSON AS LADY MACBETH ® ALSO STARRING MICHAEL HORDERN AS BANQUO 
IAN BANNEN AS MACDUFF #® PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY GEORGE SCHAEFER X 
8:30-10:30 P.M. EDT-EST-PST 7:30-9:30 P.M.CDT-CST 6:30-8:30P.M.MST FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 


BE SURE TO SEE THE SEASON'S MOST THRILLING SPECTACLE—TWO EXCITING HOURS IN LIVING COLOR! 


DON’T MISS THE SHOW THAT ey “An exciting and absorbing two hours”’ 
WON FIVE EMMY AWARDS! allmnank New York Times 




















You, too, can be a Fashion Leader 


The world looks toward youth for leadership. This 
year, this day, look the part of a leader by dressing 
right for every occasion. Men’s fashions, in par- 
ticular, are strongly influenced by what the well- 


dressed student wears. Take your appearance 
seriously—others do! You'll find it good fun and 


rewarding. And always remember...when you 
look your best... you do your best. 
Write D.R. I, AIMBW, 386 Park Avenue South, 


New York 16, N. Y., for FREE Dress Right text 
book “The 90% Yow’. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR, INC. 


386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 





See your poster on every mail truck in the country! 


and in addition WN $560.00 in CASH 


and a free trip to Washington for YOU and your ART TEACHER 


4 3 PRIZES! 


Ist — $500 in cash © 2c — $100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd — $50 US. Savings Bond © 4th — 25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 


HONORABLE MENTIONS — 25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


All you need is paper and paint—plus your own imagina- 
tion—to enter this rewarding contest. Just design a poster 
using the slogan: “American Ships Strengthen America,” 
which is the theme of this year’s contest. Your poster should 
illustrate the theme. 

To design a winning poster, you'll want to find out all you 
can about the Merchant Marine—America’s vast fleet of pri- 
vately owned ships which sail the oceans, Great Lakes, and 
inland waterways. These are the ships which are vital to 
world trade. They transport raw materials and manufactured 
goods between our country and the rest of the world. They 
carry tourists to and from our shores. American ships carry 
men and supplies in times of national emergency. American 


ships are-the American Merchant Marine, our vital link with 
the entire free world. 

Do you have some ideas already? Don’t stop here. You'll 
neéd more! Ask your teacher to send for a free Merchant 
Marine Information Kit to: Public Information Office, Mari- 
time Administration, Room 3144, General Accounting Office 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Get started now! Be sure that the slogan: “American Ships 
Strengthén America” appears on your poster—and be sure 
to check the rules carefully. 

REMEMBER: The first. prize-winning poster will be dis- 
played on every mail truck and in every Post Office across 
the country during May, 1962. 





All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private 
or parochial school in the United States and its possessions are 
eligible to compete. All entries must be the original work of the 
student. There is no entry fee or entry blank required. 

. Poster sizes: 11 x 14”, 15” x 20, 22” x 28”. 15° x 20” preferred. 
Must be vertical design. 

. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the full name 
of the student, sex, home address, name of school, school grade, 
and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring the entry. There 
is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit. 

. Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


5. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make necessary 
a alterations in the first prize winning entry to conform 
wit epr inet equi + 

é. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and execu- 
tion of theme by a special board of judges whose decisions will be 
final. All entries become the property of The Maritime Industry to be 
used as it sees fit, and none will be returned. First prize will be 
awarded in Washington, D. C. 

. Entries must be mailed postpaid no later than midnight January 22, 


1962. All entries from any one school may be mailed in one package— 
or individually if the teacher or principal approves. 











THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers and others 
whose business is water transportation. 
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What's in This Issue 


World Affairs Feature 

Brazil, Tense Days for Troubled Giant 
Forum Topic of the Week 

A New Kennedy-Khrushchev Summit? 
National Affairs Feature 

Tangle Over Welfare Funds 
The American Image Re: 

From Minstrels to ‘West Side Story’ 
History Behind the Headlines 

Did Columbus Really Discover America? 


March of Events 
World and National News in Review 





Our Cover: Richard Beymer and Natalie Wood in 
the film version of West Side Story (see p. 17). 





6 ways to hook-up‘The Hook’ 


(and what they mean to insiders) 


“Be a pal and cut in. “Can't get dad's 
She’s not my type.” car tonight.” 


rT 


“Have to do homework “Should do homework all 
all weekend.” weekend (but won’t).”” 


* Made 2 dates for the “*Honey, where’ve you 
same night. Help!” been all my life?” 


i¢ Hook is probably the first talking shoe in the world. The laces spread the word. Clever 
laces, and very deceptive. You never really have to tie them. The Hook only looks 
like a lace shoe. It’s really a slip-on. A very comfortable slip-on. That talks. In code. $8 QQ 





Ge PIN-UP PROVERBS = 


by Yogi Bear 


y & 
Z Mat takes b-r-e-a-k-s 
to be a leader, reader! 


Like b-r-e-a-k-fast 


(You need it—eat it) 


To get that Big Wheel feel! 


Even Yogi’s a leader when it comes 
to being the first one at the break- 
fast table. He knows that you'll 
look better, feel better, and work 
better when you’ve had a good 
nourishing breakfast. And Kellogg’s 
cereals are a speedy, tasty way to 
get this important nourishment 
during morning rush. 


Remember—good nourishment 
begins at breakfast and lasts all 
day! 


QUHANNA-BARBERA PROD. 





“The best to you each morning”? 
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ON THE WORLD'S 


4» Comment 
| ON THE WORLD'S NEWS FRONTS | 


Crisis at the U.N. 


“The tragic death of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold ... confronts the smaller member 
nations with their moment of truth. 
Will they show themselves capable of 

. » joining hands in defense of the 
simple proposition that the world or- 
- ganization must grow if it is not to 
wither? Nothing less than overwhelm- 
ing solidarity on this basis can now 
save the United Nations from the re- 
duction to a ‘static conference machin- 
ery of which Mr. Hammarskjold gave 
warning only a month ago.” 

—The Economist, London 


“There no longer exists in the world 
a multi-lateral equilibrium of powers, 
but only a system with two poles sur- 
rounded by clients and satellites . . . If 
the U. N. can contribute to the defense 
of peace, it is well to keep it in being. 
But if it is to become an arena for the 
most rabid ideological conflicts, if in- 
stead of extinguishing it ends by add- 
ing fuel to international conflagrations, 
we should limit ourselves to strength- 
ening the policy of alliances.” 
—Il Tempo, Rome 


“If Soviet Russia succeeds [in its 
U. N. troika proposal] the West will un- 
doubtedly have to leave the U. N. If 
the United States wins, Soviet Russia 
will take a very antagonistic view to- 
ward the very existence of the U. N.... 
The balance of power rests with the 
African and Asiatic nations. . . . For 
them, this must be a time of soul- 
searching.” 

—Los Angeles Herald-Express 


“In various strata of the international 
public there are increasingly insistent 
voices raised in support of Soviet pro- 
posals for reorganization of the United 
Nations executive apparatus. This in- 
ternational organization cannot in full 
measure fulfill its high mission while its 
affairs are being directed by represen- 
tatives of imperialist states and as long 
as a great power, the Chinese Peoples 
Republic, cannot take the seat that be- 
longs to it in the United Nations.” 

—Pravda, Moscow 


“It might perhaps be worthwhile to 
consider whether in the spirit rather 
than by the letter of the United Na- 
tions Charter, a new Secretary General 


NEWS FRONTS 


should be elected irrespective of the 
attitude of the Soviet Union. ...A 
United Nations in being, however much 
diminished in vigor and effectiveness, 
will help to keep alive the possibility 
of reasonableness in international af- 
fairs. It is now for the Soviet Union to 
define its attitude in the awareness that 
it will finally be judged accordingly.” 
—Times of India, Delhi 


“The small nations will stand by the 
United Nations not to serve the West's 
interests but to turn it into an organiza- 
tion truly performing the task of safe- 
guarding universal peace and ensuring 
world prosperity. The gap caused by 
Hammarskjold’s death should be filled 
with right and justice.” 

—Al Goumhouria, Cairo 


Cold War Double Standard? 

“(The Soviet action in resuming nu- 
clear tests] dramatized once again the 
double standard applied in world poli- 
tics. . . . An American official stated it 
well when he explained: 

“If we had unilaterally announced 
a resumption of nuclear tests, as Mos- 
cow did, India would be up in arms 
crying we had betrayed mankind, the 
Japanese would be threatening to tear 
up our treaty with them, the Afro-Asian 
bloc would be huddling to consider a 
resolution to condemn us.’ 

“Why then could the Russians flout 
world public opinion as they did? 
‘That’s easy,’ the official said. ‘People 


The Cleveland Press 
His Spirit Lives Today 
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don’t fear us, but they do the men in 
the Kremlin. Nations are like individ- 
uals in this respect; they tend to be 
horrified and depressed when a govern- 
ment they think is civilized and won't 
really do them in does something dis- 
creditable or shocking. . . . So the Rus- 
sians can gamble on being ogres. They 
can almost count on awe and fear fol- 
lowing the first moments of revulsion. 
Hitler did it. He flexed his muscles, and 
people quavered. This double standard 
has haunted us in the past, and it’s 
still one of our trickiest problems.’ ” 

—Peter Lisagor in Chicago Daily News 


“The Soviet Union prefers power to 
popularity, and if its rocket-rattling 
fails to build up overwhelming pressure 
on the Western Alliance, why Mr. 
Khrushchev has lost nothing. He can 
always start his sweet talk again, 
knowing that the world is full of peo- 
ple foolish enough to swallow it.” 

—Newark (N. J.) Evening News 


Fear in Satellites? 

“Alarm bells, ringing out a jangle of 
war jitters, are shaking up all of Soviet 
Europe today. Communist leaders are 
frantically appealing to party cadres to 
try to keep the people calm. . . . But 
Red Army reinforcements . . . have 
been moving steadily and quietly to- 
ward East Germany . in plain 
sight... 

“The truth is that if the Western 
world is mightily perturbed by the pres- 
ent crisis, Eastern Europe is in a 
worse state of apprehension. This is 
the vast area in which the Soviet Union 
is most exposed and most vulnerable. . . . 

“In this maniacally ghoulish atmos- 
phere, the West is not held responsible. 
That is something for all of us,” es- 
pecially in the U. S., to remember. The 
average Eastern European . . . blames 
the Soviet Union for trying to dragoon 
him to possible suicide. For what? To 
preserve East Germany? They put it 
that way, mind you, and the satellite 
regimes are desperate to quell these 
thoughts.” 

—Seymour Freidin reporting from 
Vienna in the New York Post 


Space Credit 

“Recently the names of Gagarin, 
Shepard, Grissom and Titov were fea- 
tured prominently in the American 
press. All four had been passengers in 
vehicles designed, built, and operated 
by others. Despite their relatively pass- 
ive roles in their respective adventures, 
these men were hailed and feted as 
though each had performed the miracle 
of space flight single-handedly. . . . 

“Let us have at least ‘a faint cheer 
for the engineers who designed, built, 
launched and controlled the vehicle in 
which these space passengers rode.” 

—E. C. Easton in Engineer 





UPI 


During anxious days when civil war threatened, Brazilian 


soldiers manned 


Wide World 


Supporters of Joao Goulart rallied to back his constitutional 
claim to Brazil’s presidency in dispute early last month. 


round-the-clock posts, 


slept in snatches. 


Can Brazil weather its troubles without recourse to civil war? 


Tense Days for 


AST month the Latin 

American land of Brazil rushed to 
a war-ready status. Jet fighters screamed 
through the skies. Anti-aircraft crews 
dug in. Soldiers with fixed bayonets 
patrolled streets in key cities. 

These were unaccustomed events for 
a land whose troops have not fought a 
major battle in Latin America for nearly 
a century. 

What faced Brazil was civil war. The 
grim spectre of Brazilian battling Brazil- 
ian loomed after the unexpected resig- 
nation of the country’s president, Janio 
Quadros, on August 25. 

Quadros was elected in a landslide 
vote just a year ago. Inaugurated in 
January, he promised to rid Brazil of 
inefficiency and corruption in govern 
ment and talked of sweeping land and 


immense 


tax reforms 

By August Quadros had-a different 
message. “I have been beaten by forces 
against he said, “and so I leave 
the government.” With that he walked 
nut of his office and boarded a boat to 
Europe. Behind him he left an empty 
presidential chair, a confused country, 


me, 


ind the seeds of chaos. 

According to the Brazilian constitu- 
tion (modeled after the U. S. constitu- 
tion), the vice-president was in line to 
take over the presidency. However, in 
Brazil, unlike the U. S., the voting sys- 
tem makes it possible for voters to elect 
a president and vice-president of differ- 


ent parties. This was the case with 
Quadros (associated wit) the Christian 
Democratic Party) and ‘his vice-presi- 
dent, Joao Goulart (of Brazil’s Labor 
Party). Thus, many of those who sup- 
ported Quadros would not necessarily 
support Goulart. 

A powerful group of military leaders 
and conservative politicians headed 
the opposition to Goulart and attacked 
him for past reliance on support from 
Brazilian Communists. Some also ac- 
cused Goulart of opportunism, saying 
his record showed he would take sup- 
port from any side. 

But the 43-year-old Goulart, known 
as “Jango” to thousands, is a popular 
figure in many parts of Brazil. Many 
rallied to support his constitutional 
claims to the presidency. 

Pro- and anti-Goulart forces jockeyed 
for power for a week. Within the armed 
forces, anti-Goulart generals fired pro- 
Goulart generals—who wouldn’t quit. 
Troops got attack orders—but refused 
to attack. Each day Brazil grew more 
tense with civil war fears. 


M EAN WHILE, Goulart marked time 
on the sidelines. When Quadros re- 
signed, Goulart was on his way home 
from. a trade mission to Communist 
China. Stopping in Europe to size up 
the situation, he received a frantic 


phone call from a former Brazilian 


president, Juscelino Kubitschek. “For 
heaven's sake, Jango,” said Kubitschek, 
“don’t come back. It would mean a 
terrible civil war.” 

“I will be president with or without 
civil war,” answered Goulart. “It’s my 
right and my duty.” 

Then Goulart flew back to this hem- 
isphere—though he carefully skirted 
Brazil for several days until he decided 
it was safe to enter the country. Even 
when it appeared safe to touch down 
on Brazilian soil, Goulart cautiously or- 
dered all lights out on the jet liner 
taking him from neighboring Uruguay 
into Brazil. 

With “Jango” home, civil war seemed 
a step closer. Then the Brazilian Con- 
gress, anxious to find a peaceful way 
out, moved into the picture. 

Most Congressmen were also deter- 
mined to uphold Brazil’s long-standing 
tradition of adherence to constitutional 
law, which would have been flagrantly 
violated had Goulart been prevented 
from taking office. To satisfy both goals 
—preserving peace and the constitution 
—Congress passed a _ constitutional 
amendment stripping the presidency of 
most of its powers. These powers were 
then divided between a newly created 
prime minister’s office and Congress it- 
self. This change gave Brazil a parlia- 
mentary system similar to Britain’s, 
instead of its _ previous U-S.-type 
presidential system. 
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UPI 


Goulart huddles with aides seeking quick 
solution to country’s succession crisis. 


Wide World 


_ Brazilian War Minister Denys (left), Air Force Chief Moss (center), and Navy 
Chief Heck first led opposition to Goulart, later accepted him as president. 


roubled Giant 


With this compromise, Goulart took 
the oath of office as Brazil's 24th presi- 
dent. The next day he nominated, and 
Congress approved, a cabinet headed 
by Prime Minister Tancredo Neves, a 
political middle-of-the-roader. 

Leaders in Brazil and throughout the 
hemisphere breathed with relief that 
the political tug of war had been settled 
without shooting. 


‘cin political compromise still left 
Brazil with some unsolved and stagger- 
ing economic headaches. 


> Poverty: About 22,000,000 people 
(nearly a third of Brazil's 67,000,000 
population) live in the country’s north- 
eastern bulge, in what has been termed 
“sub-human misery.” Unable to read or 
write, jammed into dreary huts, hungry, 
diseased, and despairing—these people 
are the raw materials in which unrest 
and revolutions breed. Communists and 
agents of Cuba’s pro-Soviet Fidel Cas- 
tro are at work every hour of every day 
telling these people that only a revolu- 
tion and a new system of government, 
presumably a Communist system, can 
ease their miseries. 

Poverty is rooted everywhere in Bra- 
zil, not just in the northeast. Behind the 
sleek houses of the rich and the more 
modest but well-built homes of Brazil’s 
growing middle-class, hundreds of thou- 


sands live packed in dreary hovels. 
Poverty is reflected in statistics which 
show that half the people of Brazil can 
neither read nor write. And poverty is 
proved in the figures which list the 
average annual income for a Brazilian 
as under $250. 


> Inflation: Combined with the poverty 
that prostrates millions is a runaway 
inflation that gobbles up salaries of 
both white- and blue-col#ar workers. In 
the last few years, living costs have 
doubled—then doubled again. Workers 
in the cities regularly get 50 to 75 per 
cent wage hikes just to keep up with 
spiraling costs. 


» King Coffee: Coffee accounts for 60 
per cent of all the money Brazil earns 
from overseas sales. When coffee sells 
well, the Brazilian treasury is in good 
shape. Right now, coffee is not selling 
well, because the world is overloaded 
with it. About 45,000,000 bags of cof- 
fee are in Brazilian warehouses waiting 
for buyers that do not show up. , 
Coffee growers have made little effort 
to cut production because they are lib- 
erally subsidized by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment. If the*coffee is unsold, the 
government, not the grower, winds up 
holding the bag and paying the bills. 
The government has paid these and 
other bills by cranking out fresh money 
on printing presses. This, in turn, gives 
Brazil's inflation a new boost. With 


more money around, but no increase in 
the amount of goods for sale, merchants 
raise prices—and customers pay because 
they have new money in their pockets. 
A century or so ago the Brazilian 
cruzeiro (the unit of currency) was 
worth about the same as the American 
dollar. Today it is worth less than half 
of a U. S. penny! 


Peis these chronic ailments, 
many who know Brazil well consider 
the case for Brazilian progress far from 
hopeless. The country is vast, almost as 
large as the 50 states of the U. S. put 
together. And in this vastness lies a 
treasure house of raw materials, mostly 
still untapped. 

Brazil has great reserves of petroleum, 
timber, iron ore, manganese, chrome, 
and other metals«It is the world’s num- 
ber one producer of coffee, number two 
producer of cocoa, oranges, and sugar, 
and number three producer of tobacco. 

Yet, Brazil has fewer miles of paved 
road than Vermont. Most of the coun- 
try’s vast interior is unsettled, with huge 
areas practically unreachable. As in 
other lands in Latin America, the riches 
of the country lie blocked by underde- 
velopment and scarcity of money for 
development. 

Development became a key word in 
1955 when whirlwind, imaginative Ju- 
scelino Kubitschek was elected presi- 
dent. Kubitschek decided Brazil's future 
lay in moving from a relatively back- 
ward agricultural land to a modem 
manufacturing state—fast. “Fifty years 
of progress in five,” became his motto. 

How would he get the money to 
finance this development? Simple: print 
it. In the five years of his presidenéy, 
nearly twice as much money as had 
been issued in all of Brazil’s previous 





House in Belem, near mouth of Amazon River, is in poverty- 
plagued region where unrest is mounting, violence theatening. 


history was printed. This five-year tor- 
rent of new money resulted in uncon- 
trolled inflation. But in those same five 
years: 


> Brazil began building everything from 
television sets to new roads. 


> Automobile production jumped from 
practically nothing to ore than 100,- 
000 a year. Steel production doubled, 
oil production zoomed. 


> Most spectacular of all, a breathtak- 
ing modern new capital, Brasilta, was 
clawed out of the raw red earth 600 











Brazil is world’s fifth-largest country 
(after USSR, Canada, China, and U. S.). 


Creole Petroleum Corp. 


miles inland, It was to stand as a sym- 
bol of the bold new Brazil. 

To Kubitschek’s critics, however 
Brasilia stood as a symbol of folly. 
Costing more than $550,000,000 (and 
still not complete), it ran up huge bills. 
“Fifty years of debt in five,” exclaimed 
some. Critics also attacked waste 
brought on by alleged corruption and 
swollen government staffs. 

These became major issues during 
Brazil’s presidential campaign last year. 
Since the Brazilian constitution pro- 
hibits a president from succeeding him- 
self, the race was wide open. Easily the 
most magnetic candidate was Janio 
Quadros, a former mayor of Brazil's 
largest city, Sao Paulo. 

Mecurial and unpredictable, Quadros 
barnstormed up and down the country. 
At one point he resigned as a candidate 
because of differences with the parties 
supporting him. When they agreed to 
meet his conditions, he bounced back 
into the race. 

“Do not despair, Janio is coming,” 
was his message. Quadros promised to 
hold down living costs, balance the 
budget, end coffee surpluses, and raise 
living standards. Brazilians listened to 
Quadros’ words and liked what they 
heard. When the ballots were tallied, 
Quadros had been elected by the great- 
est popular majority ever given a. Bra- 
zilian president. 


As president, Quadros slashed gov- 


ernment payrolls and started to investi- 


gate charges of corruption. (It was 
rumored at one point that Vice-Presi- 
dent Goulart was invélved in some of 
the scandals.) Quadr6s also outlined an 
austerity program, and proposed land 
and tax reforms. 

Quadros’ popularity among the peo- 
ple remained high—but it sank low 
among members of the Brazilian Con- 
gress. Dominated by conservatives, the 
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Wide World 


Sao Paulo, metropolis of 3,500,000, is booming city of 
industrial activity, 


skyscrapers, fine homes, TV t 





Congress remained hostile to many re- 
form measures, especially those involv- 
ing land reform and higher taxes. 

In his conduct of foreign affairs 
Quadros began steering Brazil, tradi- 
tionally allied with the U. S., in a neu- 
tral direction. He signed trade treaties 
with Communist countries in Eastern 
Europe. He sent his vice-president, 
Goulart, on a trade mission to Commu- 
nist China. He spoke cordially of Cuba’s 
Castro and talked about re-establishing 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union (broken off in 1947). 

As Brazilians in and out of govern- 
ment argued the pros and cons of this 
new direction, Quadros pinned Brazil’s 
highest award for foreigners on Cuba’s 
number two man, Minister of Industries 
Ché Guevara. This was too much for 
those in Brazil who opposed Cuba’s 
drift into the Soviet bloc and Cuba’s 
strident anti-U. S. campaign. Violent 
protest arose. 

Though concerned over the drift in 
Brazil's foreign policy, many U. S. offi- 
cials were impressed with the vigor of 
Quadros’ efforts to bring the country’s 
economic woes under control. The U. S. 
and several European countries even 
offered Brazil some $2,000,000,000 in 
loans to help carry out reforms. 

Despite this offer, Quadros faced in- 
creasingly rough going at home. Amid 
the furor over the Guevara medal, Con- 
gress took a tougher and tougher stand 
on Quadros’ reform program. Finally, 
Quadros resigned. 

Some say he did so hoping he would 
be called back—but on his own terms 
(which might include disbanding Con- 
gress until general elections in 1962). 
Other explanations were not so flatter- 
ing. One Brazilian Congressman even 
proposed that Congress pass a bill re- 
quiring future presidential candidates 
to take psychiatric examinations and 
win a sanity verdict before being able 
to take office. 
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Whatever the reason for the unex- 
pected walkout, Quadros is out and 
Goulart is in. As important, point out 
many observers, is the fact that Brazil 
has demonstrated that the rule of con- 
stitutional law prevails in Latin Amer- 
ica’s most important country. 

This last point is especially signifi- 
cant. For there is a saying that “as 
Brazil goes, so goes Latin America.” 


i. is this that is giving concern to 
many U. S. policy makers. Reason: 
Right now the foundation of U. S. pol- 
icy toward Latin America rests on the 
newly proposed Alliance for Progress. 
This is a 10-year plan of U. S.-spon- 
sored technical and financial aid for 
Latin America (see U. S. & World Af- 
fairs Annual, Oct. 4, p. 11). If the U. S. 
Congress votes the appropriations, the 
U. S. is prepared to give Latin America 
grants and loans of up to $1,100,000,- 
000 yearly for a decade for develop- 
ment projects. Brazil would be in line 
for a big chunk of this aid. 

The charter of the Alliance, signed 
this summer, sets as its goals: (1) free 
schooling, (2) a campaign to wipe out 
illiteracy, (3) public housing programs, 
(4) tax reforms, and (5) a division of 
land among millions of landless farmers. 

Quadros pledged himself to similar 
projects. But will Brazilian conserva- 
tives, many of them large landowners, 
look with sympathy on a land reform 
which will probably reduce their own 
holdings? Will they look with pleasure 
on tax legislation that may force them 
to pay a larger percentage of taxes? 
Many observers doubt it. 

In short, what will happen in Brazil 
to the goals expressed by the Alliance 
for Progress? This is crucial. For what 
reforms occur in Brazil may set the pat- 
tern for reforms occurring elsewhere. 

The questions boil down to these, say 
observers: Will those now in power in 
Brazil make the changes which may 
ease unrest or head off civil war? Or 
will those millions plagued by poverty 
be led by Communists and other leftists 
to believe that their only hope for a 
better life lies in upheaval and revolu- 
tion? 

No one can yet give a clear-cut an- 
swer. But whatever course Brazil takes, 
it is certain to generate currents far 
and wide in the southern hemisphere. 
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Coffee and 
Quandaries 


N the steaming jungle city of 
Manaus, 1,000 miles up Brazil's 
mighty Amazon River, rises a gold- 
roofed opera house. It was built 60 
years ago in that improbable place 
by rubber barons who grew wealthy 
tapping the wild rubber trees of the 
region. 

Today that opera house in Manaus 
no longer sounds with sopranos, but 
with the hum of an Indian market 
place nestled by its walls. For the 
wind went out of the Brazilian rub- 
ber boom and the rubber barons long 
ago, when other lands learned to 
operate rubber plantations more effi- 
ciently. Brazil still produces rubber, 
but on a relatively small scale. 

This roller coaster cycle of good 
and bad times dominates much of 
Brazilian history. 

Discovered by Portuguese naviga- 
tor Pedro Gabral in 1500, Brazil 
lured thousands of Portuguese eager 
for adventure, fortune, or land. With 
these settlers came their religion 
(Roman Catholicism) and, of course, 
their language. Brazil is the only 


country in Latin America where 


Portuguese is spoken. In most other 
places the native language is Spanish. 

Many settlers married the Indian 
women of Brazil. Today, about 60 
per cent of the people are white, 
some 30 per cent are mixed white 
and Indian, and about 10 per cent 
are Negroes. 

The Negroes came to Brazil dur- 
ing the country’s first big boom in 
the 1600’s—when Brazil became a 
leading sugar cane producer. Slave 
traders carried tens of thousands of 
Negroes from Africa to Brazil to 
work in the sugar cane fields. 

In the 17th century prospectors 
uncovered gold and diamond fields 
in Brazil. When the fields petered 
out a century later, Brazil plunged 
into another of its periodic busts. 

As Brazil developed, many colo- 
nists argued that the land should be- 
come an independent nation. In the 
1780's there was a revolt agains* the 
Portuguese, but it failed. 

In 1807, during a French invasion 
of Portugal, the Portuguese royal 
family fled to Brazil. In 1821, the 
king, John VI, sailed back to Portu- 


Three Lions 


King Coffee gets a toss. 


gal. He left his son, Dom Pedro, in 
charge of Brazil. A year later Dom 
Pedro surprised everyone by pro- 
claiming Brazil an independent na- 
tion. 

Unpopular with the Brazilians, 
Dom Pedro was forced to abdicate 
in favor of his son, Pedro II, in 1831. 
Pedro II enjoyed a long rule. He 
pioneered the opening of the Ama- 
zon region, encouraged immigration 
to Brazil, and ordered a vast expan- 
sion in educational facilities. Then in 
1888 he ordered the abolition of 
slavery. Enraged plantation owners, 
who depended on slave labor, ousted 
Pedro II the next year. 


Ban then became a republic 
with an elected president and a two- 
house Congress, modeled after the 
U. S. The plantation owners, how- 
ever, retained great power and were 
able to shape government policies. 

Before and after World War I 
(1914-1918) coffee became a new 
big money-maker for Brazil. But 
during the world-wide depression of 
the 1930's coffee prices plunged. 

In 1930, a politician named Getu- 
lio Vargas seized power. Ruling Bra- 
zil as a “benevolent” dictator, Vargas 
introduced many social and economic 
reforms. Brazil also joined the U. S. 
and its allies in World War II. 
Ousted in 1945, Vargas was back in 
office in 1950—this time by winning 
election! 

Vargas grappled with the problems 
of speeding Brazil’s industrialization 
and lessening its dependence on 
“King Coffee.” But mounting evi- 
dence of corruption among his aides 
shook confidence in his government. 
In 1954, a dejected Vargas killed 
himself. 

This had been one of Brazil’s most 
dramatic and unexpected political 
events—until Janio Quadros sailed 
for Europe this summer. 
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THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 
AST month the leaders of two neutral (or “non- ploration of constructive steps toward a reduction of 
aligned”) nations made a flying trip to Washington tension.” 

to urge President Kennedy to consider an early “sum- Although no summit thus seems to be in sight now, 
mit” meeting with Soviet Premier Khrushchev to discuss there has been no let-up in the mounting pressure to 
world problems. The leaders, President Sukarno of In- have the leaders of the world’s super-powers thrash out 
donesia and President Modibo Keita of Mali, came at disagreements in a face-to-face encounter. Worried by 
the special request of leaders of 25 neutral nations which the cynical resumption of nuclear tests by the Soviets, 
recently held a summit meeting of their own in Belgrade, __ the cruel closing of the border between East and West 
Yugoslavia (see Oct. 4 news review). The neutrals also Berlin, and the persistent rocket rattling of Khrushchev, 
sent two other leaders, India’s Nehru and Ghana’s Nkru- _—s many people, particularly in the neutralist bloc, believe 
mah, to Moscow on a similar mission to Khrushchev. a summit would head off the threat of nuclear war. 
After cordial talks, President Kennedy turned down But will a summit meeting provide any real answers 
requests for an early summit talk “unti] they could serve to urgent world problems? Or would it only end up in a 
a useful purpose.” But he assured the neutralist leaders propaganda war of words? Here are arguments on vari- 

that “the channels of diplomacy are open for the ex- ous sides of the issue. 


Wouldn’t a summit conference help to 
ease world tensions? 
Within the past few months the world 
_— = situation has grown steadily worse. The 
Soviet Union has been blasting off nu- 
h h clear weapons in the atmosphere and 
en ne y wm rus Cc eV dousing the world with radioactive fall- 


out. Reluctantly, the U. S. also resumed 


atomic testing so that we would not fall 


Summit Meeting a> ; behind the Soviets. The Soviets have 


also beefed up their land armies and re- 


© newed efforts to drive the Western 
Tel tiatey) els Dead give Z allies out of West Berlin. In response 
* 4 President Kennedy ordered a big in- 
ie —_ crease in the U. S. military budget and 
: called to active duty 150,000 reserve 
soldiers. 

Across the barbed wire border be- 
tween East and West Berlin, two pow- 
erful armies face each other nervously. 
With the Berlin situation so tense, 
many fear the slightest border incident 
could plunge the world into war. 

But neither side wants a war—for a 
nuclear war could mean the destruction 
of both sides. Thus it is urgently neces- 
sary for the leaders of the two great 
super-powers to get together to iron 
out their most dangerous differences 
before they erupt into war. 

This is why leaders of 25 non-aligned 
nations last month urged Pres. Kennedy 
and Premier Khrushchev “to make most 
immediate and direct approaches to 
each other to avert imminent conflict 
and establish peace.” 

dom (Ben Roth Agency) With world tensions at such a peak, 
an early summit meeting is urgent. 





But would failure to agree at the 
“A : it dd di 6 
All roads lead to the summit,” say summit only add dangerously fo ten 


some diplomats. But does the summit uate ons tat tae ee 


. . people do whenever world politics gets 
road lead to peace—or to disappoint- Gulind. et: whiak casene as ae 


° “ for assuming that such meetings will 
ment? A forum discussion. be successful? It's just as possible— 
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and the record shows that it’s even 
more likely—that summit conferences 
can intensify disputes and increase ten- 
sions. 

Take the summit meeting of May 
1960 in Paris, France. Leaders of the 
three Western powers—the U. S., Brit- 
ain, and France—were scheduled to 
meet with Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 
What happened? The summit confer- 
ence broke up before it ever got start- 
ed. Khrushchev walked out in a huff, 
using as an excuse the capture of an 
American U-2 reconnaissance plane 
shot down over the Soviet Union (see 
U. S. and World Affairs Annual, Oct. 
4 issue, p. 9). 

Result: Instead of reducing tensions, 
the Paris summit conference actually 
increased them. Khrushchev became 
even more militant in his foreign pol- 
icy and quickly renewed his threat to 
sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany. 

Putting too much faith in summit 
diplomacy is thus a sure road to dis- 
appointment.*George F. Kennan, U. S. 
ambassador to Yugoslavia and a former 
U. S. ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
puts it this way: “There is nothing that 
could be said to Soviet leaders in the 
space of a few days [at a summit con- 
ference] that would change their [be- 
havior]. 


Would anything more than propa- 
ganda come out of a new summit? 


If there was any real evidence that 
the Soviets wanted to reach solid agree- 
ments at the summit, then such meet- 
ings could serve a purpose. But the 
record shows they consider summit 
meetings merely as a propaganda de- 
vice. 

Before the days of television and 
wire newsphotos, conferences between 
world leaders could be carried on quiet- 
ly, far from the prying eye of the press. 
But today summit meetings have been 
turned into a three-ring circus with 
reporters and photographers outnum- 
bering the diplomats. “These affairs,” 
says America magazine, “tend to be as 
stylized as a ballet, as elaborate as 
a Hollywood colossal, and as public 
as life in a goldfish bowl. . . . Under 
such circumstances a summit is not a 
meeting of minds but an exchange of 
propaganda-slanted speeches. There is 
no genuine dialogue on issues, no rea- 
soned harmonizing of differences, but 
only an artificial debate. Is this the way 
to pursue effective communication be- 
tween nations?” 

Furthermore, let’s remember that 
leaders from free nations can’t just 
make any summit agreements they feel 
like making. They have to consider 
public opinion, political opposition, and 
constitutional restraints. Dictators have 
few such worries. 


of the ann 


The most solid post-war diplomatic 
agreements have come not at summit 
meetings, but at the diplomatic con- 
ference table. The Austrian peace treaty 
of 1955, for example, which returned 
Austria to independence and neutrality 
after ten years of four-power occu- 
pation after World War II, was ham- 
mered out after many months of deli- 
cate negotiations between diplomatic 
officials. The same thing is true of the 
international agreement to insulate An- 
tarctica from the disputes of the Cold 
War. 

We must return to traditional meth- 
ods of diplomacy, with agreements 
worked out first at lower levels. 














“This Sure Beats Cleaning Up 
After a War.’’ 





‘But It Looks Much too Shallow.” 
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Canada’s Lester Pearson, winner of 
the 1957 Nobel Peace Prize, says: 
“What I plead for is not a spectacular 
meeting of a Big Two or a Big Three 
or a Big Four at the summit . . . but 
for frank, serious, and complete ex- 
change of views—especially between 
Moscow and Washington—through nor- 
mal diplomatic and political channels.” 


But does the urgent need for a sum- 
mit meeting outweigh possible dangers? 


There are risks in summit diplomacy 
—but, say many, there are also risks 
in traditional diplomacy. Diplomats at 
lower level conferences can stumble 
over disagreements and blast off with 
propaganda speeches for the press just 
as well as their bosses can at the 
summit. It’s true that summits don’t 
always ensure success, but then neither 
does any other kind of political nego- 
tiation. 

At a time when war or peace hangs 
in the balance, can we afford to haggle? 
Diplomats, being concerned with day- 
to-day problems, often bog down in 
trivial procedural matters. Furthermore, 
they don’t have the power to break 
through impasses and work out new 
and far-reaching agreements on their 
own. Only world leaders who sit in the 
seats of power can cut through to the 
heart of issues unhampered by timidity 
and fear of offending their superiors. 

Take the Camp David (Md.) meet- 
ing of September 1959 when Khrush- 
chev came to the U. S. to confer with 
President Eisenhower. From hours of 
frank, face-to-face discussions came the 
“spirit of Camp David”’—a new belief 
that the Communist and free world 
powers could peacefully settle their 
differences. 

While the “spirit of Camp David” 
lasted only until the U-2 affair, we 
should remember that the 1959 summit 
did temporarily ease tensions and give 
the world a breathing spell. No single 
summit meeting can permanently re- 
solve all international problems—but 
they can help harried leaders and a 
harried world cool off a little. 

If the U. S. is to show its dedication 
to peace; we cannot let other nations 
think that we would leave a stone un- 
turned in our search for just and lasting 
agreements. As Senator Estes Kefauver 
(D., Tenn.) told Senior Scholastic: “The 
free world has nothing to lose from 
[a summit] conference, but we can 
lose world respect by the mere appear- 
ance of reluctance to enter into such 
a conference.” 

ust last month, President Nasser of 
the United Arab Republic urged: “It 
is now essential that sabre-rattling be 
silenced, and the opportunity be af- 
forded for calm negotiations at highest 
levels, for there is now no choice be- 


(Continued on page 29) 





of hand through abuse and misuse? 
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Or are they essential to protect people 
from circumstances beyond their control? 


Tangle Over Welfare Funds 


The small city 

of Newburgh finds 
its tough new 
welfare code 

has mushroomed 


into a national issue 


NATIONAL: AFFAIRS FEATURE 


OOLING breezes blew off New 
York’s gently rolling Hudson River 
early last July, caressing the sedate little 
city of Newburgh (population: 31,000). 
But inside Newburgh’s city hall, heat 
was sizzling under the collars of city 
officials. 

“A blight has fallen on our city!” ex- 
claimed City Manager Joseph McDowell 
Mitchell. “Chiselers and loafers,” he 
complained, were turning Newburgh’s 
welfare program into a gravy train. 

Exasperated with welfare costs that 
gobbled up a large share of the city’s 
annual budget, City Manager Mitchell 
and Newburgh’s City Council swung 
into action. They drew up a tough new 
welfare. code designed..to yank the 
“chiselers” off the city relief rolls. 

By the time the new code was readly 
to go into effect on July 15, little New- 
burgh, N. Y., had become the center of 
a national controversy that harked 
back to the early days of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's New Deal in the 1930's. 
Conservatives and liberals across »the 
whole™U. S. squared off for another 
bout over the virtues and vices of the 
“welfare state”—specifically that aspect 
known as public relief. 


Under public relief, all U. S. cities 
provide monthly cash payments to needy 
individuals and families who are not 
eligible for unemployment insurance or 
social security payments. The payments 
are usually small, providing only the 
bare necessities of life. But taken to- 
gether, they constitute a large chunk of 
most city budgets. To help cities finance 
their public relief programs, state and 
federal authorities provide supplemen- 
tary funds—usually up to 50 per cent of 
a city’s total welfare bill. 

Point of the Newburgh controversy: 
is this public relief system being turned 
into a big “racket” by “chiselers and 
loafers”? 

Conservative Senator Barry Goldwa- 
ter (R., Ariz.) suspects it is, and he has 
pronounced the “get-tough” Newburgh 
plan “as refreshing as breathing the 
clean air of my native Arizona... . I'm 
tired of professional chiselers walking 
up and down the streets who don’t work 
and have no intention of working,” the 
Senator declared. “I would like to see 
every city in the country adopt the 
[Newburgh] plan.” 

But to liberal Senator Jacob Javits 
(R., N. Y.), the breezes from Newburgh 
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were anything but refreshing. “A grave 
reverse to humane concepts of relief and 
welfare,” he said, “. . . a sweeping and 
improvident return to a dark past.” 


V ’ HAT, specifically, had Newburgh 
done to stir such outcries of ecstasy and 
remorse? 

The controversy began last May, 
when a citizens’ committee appointed 
by City Manager Mitchell turned in a 
stinging report on Newburgh’s welfare 
program. The report charged that “out- 
siders, principally from Southern states,” 
were boosting the cost of Newburgh’s 
welfare program by settling down to a 
life of idleness on the city’s relief rolls. 

Negro and Puerto Rican migrant farm 
workers who had come to find jobs in 
surrounding Orange County, the report 
indicated, were staying on as welfare 
cases. They had found Newburgh “a 
soft touch.” 

In effect, the report noted, New- 
burgh’s welfare program was subsidizing 
shiftlessness, irresponsibility, immorality, 
and the support of unwed mothers and 
their children. Except for the poor and 
the aged who were being cared for in 
the city home and infirmary, the report 
said, Newburgh’s welfare spending 
amounted to a “total loss.” 

Unless a tough new welfare code 
were put into effect, warned City Man- 
ager Mitchell, “there will be more influx 
into Newburgh from the South, more 
slums. We will lose more assessed [prop- 
erty] valuations [for taxes], there will 
be more welfare, more crime and vio- 
lence. This thing is going to spread and 
will wreck the whole city.” 

Mr. Mitchell complained that 23 
Newburgh families on relief were draw- 
ing more money than the $242-a-month 
take-home pay of a city policeman with 
eight children. 

Like many cities, large and small, 
Newburgh had found itself in financial 
trouble. Welfare costs were rising, while 
the city’s population had declined—from 
32,000 to 31,000 in the last 10 years. 
Meanwhile, Newburgh officials claimed, 


1,400 persons—or almost five per cent 
of the population—were listed on the 
city’s relief rolls this summer. About 39 
per cent of these were Negroes, many 
of whom had moved to Newburgh from 
the South. In the past 10 years, although 
the over-all population declined, New- 
burgh’s Negro population has jumped 
from 2,000 (or six per cent) to more 
than 5,000 (or 17 per cent). 

Mr. Mitchell warned that if more 
Negroes moved in from the South, “we 
won't be able to find jobs for them. We 
welcome all those already in the city,” 
he said. “All we ask is that they become 
constructive members of the commu- 


nity.” 


Mesteon has slated $438,000 
of its own funds for relief this year. This 
sum will be supplemented by an addi- 
tional $550,000 paid out by the state of 
New York and the federal government— 
or a total welfare bill of $988,000. 

The City Council, after appealing for 
financial help to Orange County (and 
being turned down), decided other ac- 
tion was necessary to handle its share 
of the welfare tab. Over the strenuous 
objections of Mayor William D. Ryan 
(the only elected Democrat in New- 
burgh’s city government), the Council 
voted a strict, new 13-point Welfare 
Code. Its more controversial provisions: 
> Relief for any one family will be 
limited to three months unless the head 
of the family is disabled. 
> No relief will be granted to any per- 
son leaving a job voluntarily or refusing 
available work, even if it is not what he 
has been trained to do. 
> All able-bodied men on relief must 
work for their support by laboring for 
the city. 
> Unwed mothers who bear additional 
children will have their names struck 
from the city’s relief rolls. 

Mayor Ryan charged that the new 
code was “morally wrong and possibly 
legally wrong.” He denied that New- 
burgh’s relief problem was such as to 
justify the “harsh” measures taken. “The 
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City Manager and the other members 
of the Council have perpetrated a fraud 
upon the people of the City of New- 
burgh,” the Mayor declared. 

Joining the Mayor in opposition to the 
new code was Newburgh’s Welfare 
Commissioner John J. O'Donnell. Mr. 
O'Donnell told a state investigating 
committee that 11 of the 13 points in 
the new code were in violation of state 
or federal welfare laws. Since all cities 
must comply with state and federal wel- 
fare laws, if they are to benefit from 
supplementary state and federal funds 
for relief purposes, the new code was 
not enforceable, he said. Three days 
later Mr. O’Donnell was dismissed from 
his job by the city council. 

Then New York State officials entered 
the controversy. Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller, a Republican, ordered the state 
attorney general to haul Newburgh 
into court if necessary to prevent en- 
forcement of the new code. New York 
State’s Commissioner of Social Welfare 
warned Newburgh officials that they 
would be violating state law if they 
carried out the new welfare rules. 

New York State, for example, guar- 
antees relief payments to needy families 
for a minimum of nine months—rather 
than three as adopted by Newburgh. It 
also provides for the continuing relief 
of unwed mothers and their children, 
whereas Newburgh proposes to cut off 
such relief under certain circumstances. 

City Manager Mitchell replied that 
New York’s Welfare Commissioner “is 
not the boss of the City of Newburgh 
even though he would like to think he 
is. The regulations are going into effect 
July 15 as scheduled.” 


Mosurwuz, a state investigating 
panel, summoned to look into New- 
burgh’s welfare plan, issued a stinging 
report of its own. It charged Newburgh 
officials with drawing a distorted picture 
of their relief problems. It condemned 
the new welfare code as violating state 
and federal laws. State investigators, 
the report said, discovered that: 


Main Street in Newburgh, N. Y., the city whose welfare actions have stirred national controversy. 
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> The percentage of Newburgh’s popu- 
lation on relief in 1960 was 2.9 per 
cent, not five per cent as claimed. 

> The percentage of Newburgh’s popu- 
lation on relief in 1960 was the lowest 
of five comparable cities in New York. 
It was also below the state-wide average. 
> Fewer than 10 able-bodied men have 
been found among welfare recipients. 
> The city was unable to uncover one 
case of “fraud” or “chiseling” among 
persons on relief who were questioned 
at police headquarters. 

> In the past two years, Newburgh 
spent only $1,395 in relief payments to 
“newcomers —the alleged pivot behind 
swelling the city’s $988,000-a-year wel- 
fare burden. 

In a blistering editorial, the New 
York Times declared: “Newburgh is 
flagrantly, willfully in the wrong on two 
counts: it is pursuing an inhumane 
policy and it is following an outlaw 
course. It is punishing innocent children 
in the name of ‘morality,’ and driving or 
keeping the unfortunate off the relief 
rolls because some taxpayers are weary 
of their burden. There is ample provi- 
sion in existing law to deal with the 
undeserving chiseler or cheater. New- 
burgh . . . decided to be a law unto 
itself, a city where mercy took a beat- 
ing.” 

City Manager Mitchell responded that 
the state panel had used “false statistics” 
and had heard only one side of the 
story. He reported that his office had 
been deluged with mail from all over 
the country backing the new code. (A 
recent Gallup Poll indicates that from 
70 to 85 per cent of the people polled 
in several U. S. cities favored the “tough” 
provisions of Newburgh’s code. ) 

“We're trying to cut down on the 
moral chiselers,” Mr. Mitchell said. “No 
truly needy people will suffer.” 


As the uproar over Newburgh’s de- 
fiance spread across newspapers and 
echoed through New York State courts, 
where the legal battle is now raging, 
Governor Rockefeller ordered a major 
investigation of state welfare policies. 

In this atmosphere of charge and 
counter-charge, Newburgh acted as the 
spark which blew the lid off a long 
smoldering debate on social welfare 
policies throughout the U.S. 

For 25 years, since the passage of the 
Social Security Act in 1935, Americans 
have gradually expanded the scope of 
welfare policies adopted under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s New Deal in the 1930's. 
Six times the Social Security Act has 
undergone major amendment—broaden- 
ing its coverage and increasing its 
benefits. 

Now Newburgh, in effect, is raising 
a voice of protest against this trend. 

Virtually every political leader in the 


U. S. now accepts the basic philosophy 
behind social welfare policies. In a com- 
plex industrial society such as ours, this 
philosophy goes, all Americans want the 
assurance that they will not face starva- 
tion when they become old, disabled, 
or unemployed. 

But with this government-provided 
assurance have come abuses. Angry 
taxpayers, for example, may know a 
“loafer” down the street who pre- 
fers collecting unemployment checks 
to working for his living. Or they may 
read in the papers about the unwed 
mother in New Jersey with 14 children 
who collected $61,000 in relief during 
an 18-year period. For some, stories 
such as these build the impression that 
America’s welfare programs add up to 
a gigantic swindle for some people. 

Conservatives such as Arizona’s Sen- 
ator Goldwater argue that “too much” 
welfare has had a demoralizing effect 
on people. Individual responsibility is 
discouraged, they say. Taking advantage 
of the “public dole” becomes the ac- 
cepted practice of the lazy and the im- 
moral. The social fabric of our republic 
is weakened. 

Liberals allege that this view is 
“medieval” or “Neanderthal.” They ac- 
cuse the welfare critics of being callous 
toward the less fortunate of their fellow 
men. They argue that in our complex 
society, everyone cannot always control 
their social and economic circumstances 
—and that this makes a comprehensive 
government program necessary. 


V Men rase officials point out that the 
number of welfare abuses is exceedingly 
small considering the vast size of U. S. 
welfare programs. The overwhelming 
bulk of tax dollars going for relief is, 
they say, channeled to those who are 
genuinely needy and who qualify under 
the law for benefits. 

Myles B. Amend, chairman of the 


Green in The Providence Journal 
Prelude to the 
‘64 Presidential Campaign? 
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New York State Board of Social Web 
fare, has stated, for example, that New- 
burgh’s code appears based on the 
philosophy “that 95 per cent of those 
on relief are lazy bums and maybe five 
per cent decent people. I think they 
have their percentages reversed,” Mr. 
Amend says. “I think the standards of 
people on relief are just as good as those 
of anyone else.” 

Negroes, many persons note, are often 
singled out for particular criticism be- 
cause they constitute a large percentage 
of people on relief. Welfare officers 
argue, however, that racial discrimina- 
tion—especially in employment oppor- 
tunities—handicaps many Negroes’ ef- 
forts to earn a decent living. In any 
economic “downswing,” Negroes tend 
to be the first to be thrown out of work. 
In an “upswing,” they are often the 
last to be rehired. Meanwhile, they face 
the choice of starving or applying for 
public relief. 

In the 1930's many New Dealers were 
predicting that with the passage of a 
comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance for the unemployed and the aged, 
the need for public relief would be 
eliminated altogether. In fact, however, 
the need has grown. In 1936, local 
governments were spending $3,000,- 
000,000 a year on public relief. Today, 
public relief at the local level costs 
$5,000,000,000. In addition, $13,000,- 
000,000 a year is being paid out to the 
aged and disabled and $2,700,000,000 
to the unemployed under Social Security. 

Not everyone, of course, is covered 
by Social Security or unemployment 
insurance. Migrant farm workers of the 
type employed near Newburgh, for ex- 
ample, are exempt from coverage. Earn- 
ing about $4.45 for a day’s labor in the 
fields, they are unemployed during 
much of the year. Lacking unemploy- 
ment insurance, some of them have 
been turning to Newburgh for relief. 


Nor only Newburgh but cities all 
over the U. S. find themselves caught 
in a grim financial vise. Besides rising 
welfare costs, they are paying more for 
everything from schools to roads. 

In the 15 years since the end of World 
War II, local government debt has sky- 
rocketed 376 per cent, from $13,600,- 
000,000 in 1946 to $51,200,000,000 in 
June of this year. 

In frantic efforts to ease these finan- 
cial problems, many cities have ap- 
pealed for more assistance from state 
and federal authorities. Others, such as 
Newburgh, have cast about for ways to 
cut spending. 

Newburgh’s financial problems are 
thus representative of many cities across 
the U. S. Whether others will follow 
Newburgh’s lead in welfare policies re- 
mains to be seen. 
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Tragedy of a 20th-century, big city, teen-age gang is told 
in song and dance in both play and film West Side Story. 


Minstrel shows, often filled with social and political commentary, 
were 19th-century forerunner to today’s unique American musical. 


America 
in Song and Dance 


From Minstrel Shows to ‘West Side Story’ 


‘ HE American musical—a magic 

phrase,” writes composer-conduc- 
tor Leonard Bernstein in his book The 
Joy of Music. 

“We seem to be addicted to it; we 
pay enormous sums to attend it; we 
discuss it at breakfast and at parties 
with a passion otherwise reserved for 
elections and baseball. We anticipate 
a new musical of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein or of Frank Loesser with the 
same excitement and partisan feeling 
as Milan used to await a new Puccini 
opera, or Vienna the latest Brahms 
symphony. We hear on all sides that 
America has given the world a new 
form, unique, vital, inimitable.” 

Americans may be used to hearing 
people bemoan the fact that the U. S. 
has yet to produce a great opera like 
those by Verdi or Puccini, or a sym- 
phony which can share world-wide 
acclaim and popularity with the works 
of Beethoven, Brahms, or even the 
Soviet’s Shostakovich. 


But there is no doubt that America 
reigns supreme in the realms of the 
popular musical. It is one of our most 
sought-after exports in Western Europe, 
our most frequently praised achieve- 
ment in the world of the arts. 

In London, long queues wait to buy 
tickets for Bye Bye Birdie or The 
Music Man. In Vienna, the famous 
Volksoper (a part of the Vienna State 
Opera) has put Cole Porter’s Kiss Me 
Kate into its regular repertory (just as 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera long 
ago put Vienna’s Fledermaus by Johann 
Strauss into its repertory). In Paris, 
Berlin, and other capitals, critics and 
public alike shout hurrahs for our orig- 
inal musicals—most recently for West 
Side Story. 

It has been with West Side Story 
that some people believe the American 
musical has finally come into full matur- 
ity. It’s taken some 2,000 or more 
shows to do it—developing through 
whimsical, loose-jointed revues and op- 
erettos into a “synthesis” of drama, 
cong, and dance, plus a meaningful 
commentary on the life of our times. 

West Side Story takes a serious story 
(an “updating” of Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet) with a serious point about 
life in America today—and uses music 


Natalie Wood, as West Side Story 


heroine, in film’s dramatic climax. 


and dance (as well as words) to tell its 
story and to create its mood of tension 
and tragedy. With it, say some critics, 
the long-developing form and style of 
American musicals has been given a 
“thinking head”—and the public has 
proved ready to accept it. Variety, an 
entertainment industry newspaper, even 
predicted last week that the new film 
version of West Side Story “may set a 
pattern for future musical presentations.” 


S cieecasie as West Side Story 
may appear—or- be—the idea of com- 
menting on life in song and dance is 
rooted far back in history. 

During the Middle Ages, for example, 
bards chanted tales of war and con- 
quest—in fact, they often told the news 
of the times—while strumming lutes. 

In our own country, the pioneers, 
the prairie settlers, and the hill and 
mountain people passed from genera- 
tion to generation the story of their 
joys, hopes, frustrations and despair 
through song. Many of these American 
“folk songs” are still popular (with or 
without help from the Kingston Trio, 
Burl Ives, or the Weavers). Then, too, 
there were the laments of the slaves, 
popularized as Negro spirituals—basi- 





cally tales of their hard lot under slav- 
ery mixed with their dreams and hopes, 
all set to music. 

It wasn’t until 1840 that this “social- 
comment-in-song” broke into show busi- 
ness, reaching the stage via minstrel 
shows. White men, made up in black 
face and strumming banjos, sang and 
joked about the joys and sorrows, the 


dreams and hard times of plantation 


e. 

The minstrels, widely acclaimed 
throughout the entire U. S., played to 
sell-out audiences on river boats, in 
barn-theatres all across the country, and 
on New York’s Broadway. They became 
a national institution. And their politi- 
cal and social commentary, in song and 





HIS week we celebrate Colum- 

bus Day, marking the discovery 
of our native land in 1492, and pay- 
ing homage to that intrepid “Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea,” Christopher Co-* 
lumbus. 

Yet, surprisingly, many Americans 
find it difficult to hail an event they 
learned and marveled about back in 
the third grade, especially since they 
later found out (was it in the fourth 
grade?) that Leif Ericson may have 
touched our shores 500 years earlier! 

Now another scholar, Dr. Hui-Lin 
Li of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has come up with a theory that only 
adds to the dilemma: He claims that 
Arabs, embarking from Alexandria 
in Egypt, beat Columbus to America 
by two or three centuries! 

All that remains now is for the 
Russians to claim that they beat Co- 
lumbus, too (they've claimed just 
about everything else in recent 
years), and pretty soon the year 
1492 won't mean anything to any- 
body. 

More out of curiosity than scien- 
tific probing, your Senior Scholastic 
reporter recently conducted an in- 
formal street corner interview with 
what looked like avérage Americans. 
Four out of five couldn’t remember 
what date Columbus Day fell on. 
(Answer: Oct. 12.) Of those who 
knew, half thought the date marked 
Columbus’s birthday. (It’s the date 
Columbus first sighted land in the 
New World. His birthday is un- 
known.) To our relief, at least every- 
one knew that Columbus made his 
discovery in 1492! 

Yet that Oct. 12 of 469 years ago 
was probably as dramatic and im- 

ant a day as any in history. 
Signs that land lay ahead had been 
appearing with increasing regularity. 





Did Columbus 
. Really Discover America ? 


Columbus’s crew, though hungry and 
weary from 71 days at sea, was alive 
with expectation. Then at 2:00 a.m. 
a voice rang out from the forecastle 
of the Pinta: “Tierra! Tierra!” (“Land! 
Land!”). 

Land it was—a whole new world, 
rich in beauty and resources. waiting 
to be tamed, and civilized, and 
crowded upon. It was a glorious mo- 
ment in history. 


A ais MBUS may or may not have 
been the first outsider to set foot 
here, but in every sense of the word 
he was the first to discover America. 
Imagine the monumental ignorance 
of those who may have touched upon 
this whole new world, possessed with 
enormous untapped wealth—and then 
not bothered enough to mention it 
to the local scribes or pass along 
navigation notes to their sons when 
they got home! 

Columbus not only mentioned it, 
he proclaimed it—to the Queen of 
Spain, to his fellow mariners, to the 
whole of the Old World! 

Writes historian Samuel Eliot 
Morison: “The first voyage to America 
that he [Columbus] accomplished 
with a maximum of faith and a mini- 
mum of technique, a bare sufficiency 
of equipment and a super-abundance 
of stout-heartedness, gave Europe 
new confidence in herself, more than 
doubled the area of Christianity, en- 
larged indefinitely the scope for hu- 
man thought and speculation, and 
‘led the way to those fields of free- 
dom which, planted with great seed, 
have now sprung up to the fructifi- 
cation of the world.’” 

There is plenty of reason to cele- 
brate Oct. 12, indeed. 

—WILLIAM LINEBERRY 
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dance, became the forerunner of the 
American musical show. 

Before the minstrel show faded into 
obscurity (about 1910), another “de- 
velopment” had begun. Its origins go 
back to 1866—when the first American 
play with music and dance premiered 
in New York, an extravaganza called 
The Black Crook. Translated from a 
German melodrama, the play had been 
booked into a New York theatre as a 
straight drama. At another theatre, a 
French ballet was scheduled to open. 
The ballet troupe arrived to find its 
theatre burned to the ground. Then 
someone came up with the idea of com- 
bining The Black Crook and the ballet. 
Before the show actually opened, a few 
songs were also tossed in to amuse the 
audience while scenery was changed. 
Though neither the ballet nor the songs 
were related to the plot (and even 
though the performance lasted some 
five and a half hours!) the audiences 
loved it. The Black Crook ran a record 
year-and-a-half on Broadway, and 25 
more years on the road. The American 
musical was born! 


’ Vert the success of The Black 
Crook, it was a natural step to add song 
and dance to other plays. But the musi- 
cal numbers were usually stuck into the 
plays with little or no regard for a con- 
nection to the story, and were often 
introduced with such trite lines as: “Oh, 
this is my favorite song. Shall I sing it?” 
After the song was finished, the story 
went along as it had before. 

During the first decades of the twen- 
tieth century, the musicals of Victor 
Herbert made a more conscientious 
effort to link, songs and lyrics with plot 
—but the style of most of these shows 
was modeled more after the light Vien- 
nese operetta than anything inherently 
American. 

Major changes occurred, however, 
during the 1920’s and 1930’s with the 
shows featuring music by George Gersh- 
win, Vincent Youmans, Jerome Kern, 
and Richard Rodgers. The “operetta 
formula” gave way to a looser combina- 
tion of musical revue and light comedy 
“plots.” These were strictly escapist en- 
tertainments—filled with elaborate stage 
sets, elegant costumes, chorus lines of 
beautiful girls, and songs that usually 
concerned themselves only with “moon, 
June, and spoon.” 

Occasionally someone tried to break 
away and say something serious within 
the musical framework—as did Gershwin 
in Porgy and Bess or Kern in Showboat. 
But most people looked on these as at- 
tempts at opera, or at best as serious- 
minded operettas, and the musical show 
continued merrily on its empty-headed 
way. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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MARCH OF EVENTS... 


Kennedy Asks for Peace Race 


Leaders from free and Communist 
lands probed, discussed and manevuv- 
ered in search of ways and means to 
lower .near-bursting Cold War pres- 
sures. 

Speaking before the United Nations 
General Assembly, President Kennedy 
urged the nations of the world to “call 
a truce to terror.” He said “mankind 
must put an end to war or war will put 
an end to mankind.” 

From the rostrum of the U.N.’s 
packed General Assembly hall the Pres- 
ident spoke on these topics: 
Disarmament: “Jt is our intention to 
challenge the Soviet Union not to an 
arms race but a peace race.” The Presi- 
dent spoke of “general and complete 
disarmament under effective interna- 
tional control.” He also proposed a nu- 
clear test ban treaty to be signed by all 
nations, and eventually, the destruction 
of all nuclear weapons. 

U.N. Forces: “The United States rec- 
ommends that member nations [of the 
U.N.] earmark special peace-keeping 
units in their armed forces, to be on call 
to the United Nations.” The U.S., said 
the President, will also suggest steps 
for improving U.N. machinery for 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

>The Troika: “To install a triumvirate 
for troika, as the Soviets propose, to 
head the U.N. in place the late Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold] . . . 


President Kennedy urges race for peace during U.N. speech. 
Seated directly in front of him is Seviet U.N. delegation. 


would replace order with anarchy, ac- 
tion with paralysis, confidence with con- 
fusion.” Even the Russian troika, a car- 
riage drawn by three horses, noted the 
President, “did not have three drivers. 
it had only one.” 

> Underdeveloped Lands: President 
Kennedy proposed “designating this 
decade . . . as the U.N. Decade of De- 
velopment.” Its goal would be to pro- 
mote, expand, and coordinate interna- 
tional economic growth. 

In his 38-minute speech the Presi- 
dent also urged agreement on peaceful 
uses of outer space, and international 
cooperation in global satellite communi- 
cations and weather prediction systems. 

On Cold War issues, the President 
stressed the West’s determination to 
stand fast in West Berlin, and not be 
driven out by Communist pressures or 
relinquish war-won rights in that city. 
Berlin is curerntly the hottest spot in 
the Cold War [Watch for Unit on Ger- 
many, Oct. 25 issue]. 

President Kennedy also voiced con- 
cern over activity by Communist guer- 
rillas in the Southeast Asian lands. of 
Laos, South Viet Nam, and along the 
borders of Burma, Cambodia, and In- 
dia. All these lands are under varying 
degrees of Communist pressure. 

The President’s speech won applause 
from U.S, allies and many neutral na- 
tions in Africa and Asia. Delegates from 
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the Communist bloc, not surprisingly, 
showed little enthusiasm. 

The next day Soviet Foreign Ministe: 
Andrei Gromyko addressed the U.N. 
delegates. He rejected President Ken 
nedy’s appeal for a nuclear test ban. 
Gromyko said such a ban could come 
only as part of a general disarmament 
agreement. He also insisted on adoption 
of the Soviet proposal to choose a multi- 
headed executive body, each man to be 
armed with veto powers, to run the 
U.N. 


Soviets Stress Germany 


But most important of all, Gromyko 
emphasized, was the settlement of the 
Berlin crisis and the signing of a peace 
treaty with Germany. The Soviets want 
the West to sign peace treaties with 
both democratic West Germany and 
Communist East Germany. The West 
has refused to do so, citing wartime 
agreements pledging a peace treaty 
with a united Germany. 

Many U.N. delegates said that Gro- 
myko’s speech contained nothing new. 
It was “routine,” added a British dele- 
gate. 

Though the speeches of Kennedy and 
Gromyko won most of the headlines, 
U.S. and Soviet representatives sparred 
during long hours of “behind the 
scenes” exploratory talks. U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk and Gromyko 
carefully sounded each other out on 
Berlin—where armed Western and Com- 
munist troops stand face to face across 
a barbed wire and concrete barrier. The 


Wide World 


Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko (left) and U.S. Secretary 
of State Rusk at start of four-hour talk on Cold War issues. 
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two diplomats planned further round- 
table talks on Berlin and Germany. 

After all this high level probing, dis- 
cussing, and maneuvering, however, the 
question remained: was the world inch- 
ing toward peace or was peace inching 
away from the world? 


Revolt in Syria 


An army revolt erupted in Damas- 
cus, administrative center of Syria and 
one of its key commercial cities. 


Syrian rebel leaders withdrew their 
country from the United Arab Republic, 
composed of Egypt and Syria. An 
ll-man_ civilian group, considered 
pro-Western and conservative, took 
over. 

The 1l-man regime says it will rule 
only until. a legislature can be freely 
elected. One of the first acts of the new 
regime was to order the deportation of 
several thousand Egyptians living in 
Syria. The new government also won 
diplomatic recognition from neighbor- 
ing Turkey and Jordan, as well as sev- 
eral other lands. 

What’s Behind It: For centuries Arab 
leaders have dreamed of a single Arab 
nation stretching from the Persian Gulf 
to the Atlantic Ocean. But the fierce 
rivalries of Arab world politics have 
been a major block to the realization 
of this dream. 











Wide World 


Shaded areas show two non-neighboring 
parts of U.A.R. Revolt erupted in Syria. 


In 1958, however, Egyptian Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser took a giant 
step toward Arab union by merging his 
country with Syria to form the United 
Arab Republic (U.A.R.). Nasser be- 
came President of the U.A.R. and pret- 
ty much ran a one-man show. For three 
years he worked to forge the two coun- 
tries together, even though they are 














separated by about 150 miles of foreign 
territory. 

Egypt, six times larger than Syria in 
area and with five times its population, 
quickly became the dominant partner 
in the union. Syrians were slowly eased 
out of positions of power in the army 
and the government. Syrian leaders, 
though they had originally accepted 
Nasser as president of the U.A.R., 
chafed under this domination. Some of 
Nasser’s top officials in Syria, however, 
did make efforts to give the Syrians 
more of a voice in the government. 

Resentment of Nasser fanned through 
Syria earlier this year when he ordered 
sweeping economic measures for his 
land. Many Syrians were particularly 
resentful about Nasser’s decrees lim- 
iting land holdings and nationalizing 
(putting under government control) 
banks, insurance companies, and other 
firms. Businessmen feared even stricter 
controls were in the offing. 

Opposition to Nasser broke into the 
headlines when a 36-year-old Syrian 
soldier-politician, Lieutenant Colonel 
Abdel Hamid Serraj, resigned from his 
post as the U.A.R.’s Vice-President for 
Internal Affairs. This left only one Syr- 
ian among the top government figures 
in the U.A.R. 

Egypt’s continued domination of the 
U.A.R., believe some reporters, led the 
Syrian army to revolt. 

The quick breakup of the U.A.R., 
many believe, has shaken Nasser’s pres- 
tige in the Arab world. As for Arab 
unity, it appears to be as distant a goal 
as ever. 


Congress Goes Home 


With piles of paper littering the 
floor and the dawn sunlight filtering 
into their chambers, the 537 men and 
women of the 87th U.S. Congress 
voted to adjourn and head for home. 


The session which convened last 
January, was the longest since 1951. It 
was also the “spendingest” Congress in 
U.S. peacetime history. It registered a 
record-breaking (for peace time) $95,- 
800,000,000 total of appropriations to 
run the country for a year. Nearly half 
the money was for military and defense 
purposes. 

In the nine months of its life the 
first session of the 87th Congress also 
acted on these major items: 

Foreign Aid: Appropriated $3,900,- 
000,000 for U.S. aid to other lands, 
though not before weeks of debate on 
just how much foreign nations would be 
getting. 

Social Security: Increased benefits, and 
men joined women in having the option 
to retire at 62 instead of 65, (though 
at reduced Social Security payments), 
Depressed Areas: Voted $394,000,000 
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Little in The Nashville Tennessean 
“Gonna follow me home?” 


in grants and loans for aid to areas where 
business had suffered from long slumps. 
Highways: Increased taxes on trucks 
and tires to provide funds for the com- 
pletion of a 41,000-mile interstate high- 
way system that, when completed, may 
enable drivers to travel coast to coast 
without stopping for lights or inter- 
sections. 
Unemployment: Provided for up to 13 
weeks additional cash benefits for job- 
less workers. This emergency measure, 
designed to help those out of work due 
to a recession earlier this year, extended 
unemployment benefits to as much as 
39 weeks in some states. 
Minimum Wage: Raised minimum 
hourly wages for workers (employed 
by firms engaged in interstate com- 
merce) from $1.00 to $1.25 in steps 
over two to four years. It also gave 
minimum wage protection to more than 
3,000,000 workers not previously 
covered. 
Housing: Passed a housing bill provid- 
ing for urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment and for financing low-cost housing 
for middle income groups. 

On the unfinished side of the ledger 
there were these items: 
> Aid to Education: Congress rejected or 
tabled all proposals for federal aid to 
education. It did, however, extend for 
one year the student loan provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act. 
Passed in 1958, this act provides 
government money for loans and fellow- 
ships for college students as well as 
money to colleges for equipping labora- 
tories, expanding language instruction 
programs and other purposes. Congress 
also extended a program of federal aid 
to school districts with a heavy influx of 
children due to military or defense in- 
stallations in the vicinity. These are so- 
called “impacted areas.” 
Medical Care for the Aged: Congress 
put off until next year proposals that 
part of the medical care of those over 
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65—be financed by the government, 
with funds to be raised through in- 
creased social security taxes. 

»Tax Reform: Congress also put off for 
consideration until next year proposals 
that would overhaul part of the nation’s 
tax structure and result in increased tax 
revenues. 


Cash for Colleges 


The nation’s independent liberal 
arts colleges, usually hard-pressed for 
cash, got a $100,000,000 boost from 
the Ford Foundation. 


Since its founding in 1936, the Ford 
Foundation has distributed nearly $750,- 
000,000 in educational grants. And this 
represents only half the philanthropic 
organization’s total contributions to var- 
ious groups and for various projects 
over the last 25 years. 

In the latest step in its aid to educa- 
tion program, the Foundation an- 
nounced it will make $100,000,000 
available over the next two years to 
private colleges. In line for the first 
$13,600,000 are eight colleges: Carleton 
(Minn.), Grinnell (Iowa), Hofstra 
(N.Y.), Reed (Ore.), Swarthmore 
(Penna.), Wabash (Ind.), and Welles- 
ley (Mass.). There is one condition, 
however. The colleges must first raise 
$33,200,000 on their own. 

Under the Ford program, funds from 
the Foundation may be used wherever 
the colleges feel they are needed. 
Spokesmen for the colleges singled out 
for gifts indicated the money will be 
used largely for faculty salaries, student 
aid, research projects, and book pur- 
chases. 

The remaining $86,400,000 said the 
Foundation, will be distributed to addi- 
tional colleges during the next two 
years. 

These grants represent a departure 
from the previous form of foundation 
aid to colleges and universities. In the 
past, grants usually were given for 
specific projects. But last fall, the Ford 
Foundation announced a gift of $53,- 
500,000 in unrestricted grants to six 
universities: Brown (R.I.), Denver 


Faces in the News. D. B. Holmes (left) named to direct U.S. 
space flight programs; John McCone (second left) appointed 
head of Central Intelligence Agency; William Foster (center) 


(Colo.), Johns Hopkins (Md.), Notre 
Dame (Ind.), Stanford (Calif.), and 
Vanderbilt (Tenn.). 


Other Campus News 


Glad tidings for high school students! 
A recent survey of 200 four-year col- 
leges indicates that they will make 
room for an additional 5,000 to 6,000 
freshmen next fall. Based on_ this 
sampling, the total number of freshmen 
places available in all colleges through- 
out the country are expected to increase 
eight to 11 per cent in 1962-63. 


in Brief 


AND ONE MAKES 100. At the start 
of the 1960 session of the U.N.’s Gen- 
eral Assembly, its membership stood at 
82. The admission of 17 new members, 
(16 of them newly-independent African 
nations) brought the total to 99. Last 
month the African land of Sierra Leone, 
smaller than South Carolina and with a 
population of 2,516,000, became the 
U.N.’s 100th member. 

A British colony from 1787 until it 
won independence last April, the tiny 
nation becomes the 26th African land in 
the U.N. Quite a change from only 15 
years ago when only four African lands 
-Egypt (now part of the United Arab 
Republic), Ethiopia, Liberia, and South 
Africa—were independent. 


BOOKS “BIGGER” THAN EVER. 
Remember when people were saying 
that TV viewing would be the death 
of reading? It hasn’t worked out that 
way, for the book business in the U.S. 
is better than ever. Last year, U.S. 
readers spent $1,200,000,000 for books 
of all kinds—paperbacks and _hard- 
covers. This was a hike of 13 per cent 
over 1959 and double the amount spent 
in 1955. 

In the past five years sales of hard- 
cover fiction and non-fiction have 
zoomed 60 per cent, sales of paper- 
backs have gone up 45 per cent. Largest 
sales gain of all has been registered by 
textbooks—up 75 per cent since 1955. 

The book boom, say some, is not 





UPI 
Tug of war freezes an East Berlin wom- 
an between grasp of Communist police 
{above her) and pull of West Berlin 
youth (below her). Seconds later she 
dropped from her home, which is in East 
Berlin, to ground, which is in West Berlin. 


only the result of an increasing popula- 
tion or increased prices. Higher edu- 
cational and cultural aspirations also 
share the credit. 


UP AND UP. Higher and higher 
soars the country’s gross national prod- 
uct (the dollar value of all the nation’s 
goods and services produced or given). 


In the third quarter -(July through 
September) of this year it climbed to a 
$526,000,000,000 annual rate. The first 
quarter's rate was just a little more than 
$500,000,000,000. In releasing the latest 
figures on the U.S. economy, U.S. Secre- 
of Comnierce Luther Hodges predicted 
an even higher figure for the year’s 
final quarter. 


Wide World photos 


heads new disarmament agency; Eva Adams (second right) 
d to direct U.S. mint; and Richard Nixon (right), who an- 
nounced he‘d run for governorship of California in 1962. 





Sports 


Bulldozer, 


EET Joe Romig in a dark alley— 

heck, even in a light alley—and 
you'll flee for your life. Take a look at 
his face. Tough, eh? Built like a fire- 
plug, he packs 200 pounds of muscle 
on a 5-10 frame, and he can move like 
a hungry bull. 

He’s an outstanding guard at the 
University of Colorado. In fact, he’s 
rated the greatest guard in the land. 
Last year he made seven different All- 
American teams. And why not? With 
all his strength and speed, he was a 
terror at pulling out of the line and 
leading the interference. You couldn't 
find a better blocker anywhere, 

But it was on defense that he really 
shone. He backed up the line like a 
steamroller, As the middle line-backer, 
he roved both ways—flattening ball car- 
riers all over the field or backing up to 
bat down passes. Over the past two 
years, he accounted for 50 per cent of 
the Colorado tackles! 

Ask Oklahoma about him. Behind 
7-0 in the final quarter, the Sooners 
rammed down to the Colorado four-yard 
line. It looked like a sure touchdown— 
until Joe Romig got into the act. Three 
straight times he racked up the ball 
carrier on the line of scrimmage! 

That's the kind of football he played 
all season. He played the whole Mis- 
souri game with a broken thumb, but 
nobody knew about it until he fractured 


Stargazer 


a foot the following week against Kan- 
sas. A check-up showed that Joe had 
gone for broke twice, and he had to sit 
out the last two games. 

All right, he looks tough. He plays 
tough. He is tough. So ‘he can’t be much 
of a brain, eh? That’s what you're prob- 
ably thinking. Perish the thought. Joe 
could be the smartest athlete in America! 

Look at his marks: In his last three 
semesters, he has chalked up a straight 
A! Over his last four semesters, his rec- 
ord is 56 hours of A and three hours of 
B. His total scholastic record (72 hours) 
shows 60 hours of A, nine hours of B, 
and three hours of C., 

He must be taking a snap course, you 
say? Wrong again! Joe is majoring in 
physics! What’s more, he’s also a crack 
astronomist. That’s his hobby. (On the 
field, he makes people see stars. Off the 
field, he sees them for himself.) 

As captain of the team and defensive 
signal caller, Joe is a great leader. His 
hard play from opening kick-off to final 
gun is always “firing” up his teammates. 
But once he hangs up his uniform, he 
changes personalities. He becomes quiet, 
studious, and reserved. He’s a Dr. Jekyll- 
Mr. Hyde type. His teammates call him 
“Toad” or “Yogi” because of his short, 
squat build. 

Though born in Salt Lake City, Joe 
was brought up in Lakewood, Colorado. 
He graduated from high school as all- 


state fullback and heavyweight wres- 
tling champ. At college, the coach took 
one look at the sawed-off Tarzan and 
quickly switched him to guard. 

Between football, physics, and astron- 
omy, Joe doesn’t have much time for 
the little things in life. When he goes 
to the movies, he looks for a John 
Wayne or a Gina Lollobrigida picture. 
(Gina Lollobrigida? So he’s human after 
all!) Singers and bands don’t appeal to 
him. 

His hobby, as already mentioned, is 
astronomy. But he spends most of his 
summers in Anchorage, Alaska, working 
as an assistant guide on trips to the 
interior. 

His ambition in life—this will make 
the pro football coaches weep—is to be- 
come a physicist. His greatest thrill in 
sports, he tells us, was being voted cap- 
tain of the team this year. 

In short, Joe Romig is the kind of 
athlete-student that coaches dream 
about. 


More on “Genius” 


> Those of you who were around this 
corner last spring will probably remem- 
ber my article on baseball managers. I 
tried to prove they weren’t “geniuses”— 
just smart baseball men. I said that even 
the greatest managers couldn't help a 
poor ball club; that even a high school 
coach could manage the Yankees to a 
pennant. 

When I said that Casey Stengel wasn’t 
any smarter than the rest, that he won 
pennants simply because he had the 
players, everybody and his little kid 
sister jumped on me. How could I say 
that about such a “genius” as Casey 
Stengel? 

Well, look at the Yankees last season. 
Did they miss Stengel? Not a teenie- 
weenie bit. Look at what the new man- 
ager, Ralph Houk, did: He made Elston 
Howard his first-string catcher, moving 
Yogi Berra to the outfield. He started 
using Johnny Blanchard, whom Stengel 
never could “see,” on a semi-regular 
basis. 

When Art Ditmar and Bob Turley 
went sour, Houk rebuilt the entire pitch- 
ing staff. He started pitching Whitey 
Ford every fourth day instead of every 
fifth day. He stopped moving Bobby 
Richardson and Clete Boyer in and out 
of the line-up. He kept Tony Kubek at 
short, never moved him to the outfield. 
And it’s no secret that Maris and Mantle 
became happier ball players without 
crusty Casey around. 

In short, Houk cemented the club; 
every one of his moves paid off big. 
Yet you never hear anyone calling him 
a “genius.” He’s just a good baseball 
man, like Richards, Dykes, Hutchison, 
Lavagetto, Scheffing, and nine dozen 
other managers I can name. 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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B. Multiple Choice 
__a. The population of Brazil is about 
1. 3,500,000 
2. 27,000,000 
3. 67,000,000 
4. 181,000,000 
5. none of these 


1. WELFARE FUNDS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


__a. During which of the following 
years was the Social Security 
Act passed by Congress? 
1. 1929 3. 1941 
2. 1935 4. 1959 
5. none of these 


. Which of the following people 
in public life has been most 
friendly to Newburgh’s efforts to 
“strengthen” its welfare code? 
1. President Kennedy 
2. Barry Goldwater 
3. Jacob Javits 
4. Nelson Rockefeller 
5. none of these 


>. What is the title of the New- 
burgh official who sponsored the 
proposed strengthening of the 
welfare code to eliminate “chis- 
elers”? 
1. Mayor 
2. President of the City Council 
3. Welfare Commissioner 
4. City Manager 
5. none of these 
. Which of the following groups 
of workers are not generally 
covered by unemployment pro- 
visions of the Social Security 
Act? 
1. migratory farm workers 
2. workers in interstate com- 
merce 
. workers in small cities 
. textile workers 
. office workers 
e. Welfare fund payments are made 
from funds raised by 
. local governments only 
Z. state governments 
3. local and state governments 
. local, state, and federal gov- 
ernments 
5. none of these 


—_f. According to a recent Gallup poll 
the percentage of people favor- 
ing the “tough” provisions of the 
Newburgh code was 

. One per cent 
2. 25 per cent 
3. 50 per cent 

. 70 to 85 per cent 
5. 99 per cent 


. Revisions of the Social Security 
Act have 
1. decreased payments to those 
who receive “relief” 
2. increased “relief” payments 
but lowered other benefits 
3. broadened coverage and in- 
creased benefits 
4. narrowed coverage to the 
needy but increased benefits 
5. none of these 


. In the past 25 years expenditures 
of local governments for public 
relief have 

. declined slightly 
2. remained about the same 
3. increased 

. decreased sharply 
5. none of these 


Which of the following political 
slogans is associated with the 
Social Security Act? 

1. Square Deal 

2. Time for a Change 

3. Fair Deal 

4. New Deal 

5. none of these 

Since the end of World War II 
the cost of local government has 
1. decihed slightly 

2. remained about the same 

3. increased about 25 per cent 
4. not been calculated 

5. none of these 


il. BRAZIL 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which it occurred. 


_a. End of the Vargas dictatorship 
b. Overthrow of Pedros II and es- 
tablishment of a republic 
__c. Brazil settled by Portuguese 
d. Rubber boom in Brazil 
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_b. Brazil is now a large producer 
of all of the following, except 
. cocoa 
2. coffee 
3. oranges 
4. sugar 
5. rubber 
. The president of Brazil today is 
1. Frondizi 
2. Kubitschek 
3. Quadros 
4. Goulart 
5. none of these 
. All of the following are major 
problems facing Brazil, except 
. poverty of the people 
2. lack of development capital 
. inflation 
. illiteracy 
. refusal of the United States 
to extend economic aid 


lil. READING CHARTS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the charts on which to base a conclu- 
sion. 


a. Among the Western bloc nations 
are the nations with the largest 
populations in the world. 

. Most Communist bloc nations 
are located in eastern Asia. 

:. More than half the U. N. mem 
bership is in the Western bloc. 
Communist bloc nations have a 
larger population than the non- 
aligned nations, but they do not 
outnumber the Western bloc 
nations in the U. N. 

. Neither the Western bloc, non- 
aligned, nor Communist bloc na- 
tions have a majority of the U. N. 
The total population of the 
world is more than two billion 
persons. 


Source: New York Timex 





IN U.N. MEMBERSHIP 
Total: 99 members 


“x . Nonaligned 
-47 





THE U.N. BLOCS COMPARED 





IN POPULATION 
Total: 2,150,913,000 persons 
Nonaligned 
854,294,000 


Western 
bloc 
1,010,619,000 
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ould you be an Actuary? 


by M. Albert Linton former President, Society of Actuaries 


Lot of life’s drama is wrapped up in an 
A equation like the one above. To an ac- 
tuary it whispers the probabilities of your 
being alive after any given number of years. 

It is a deeply interesting career, an actu- 
ary’s. You deal with the biggest, most mean- 
ingful occurrences in the lives of millions of 
people—their births, education, accidents, 
sicknesses, marriages, children, retirement, 
and, in the end, their deaths. 

The dictionary says that an actuary is 
“someone whose business or profession it is 
to calculate insurance risks and premiums.” 
That's true, but it merely touches a fraction 
of the many important things an actuary 
does, as a specialized businessman, in the 
insurance world. 

For example... 

A huge manufacturing company and a 
trade union want to build a welfare fund to 
provide retirement benefits for thousands of 
employees. How much must each worker pay 
in, and how much should the company con- 
tribute if the fund is to be adequate? How 
large a benefit can be given a man as he 
reaches the pensionable age? How much 
money should be laid aside for emergencies? 
Fifty years from now, this fund must still be 
strong and safe 

It’s an actuary who studies the situation 
and delivers the answers. 

Death has been lenient, and a great life 
insurance company sees that it has paid out 
less in benefits during the year than was an- 
ticipated. How much of the extra money can 
it return to policyholders without jeopardiz- 
ing its financial position for the future? 

An actuary sets the sum. 

A young man has had a case of tubercu- 
losis, but he seems to be recovered now. Can 
he obtain the life insurance he wants so des- 


as told to Donald Robinson 


perately for his family’s sake? 

In conjunction with the medical depart- 
ment, an actuary rules on his application and 
determines the appropriate premium to 
paid. 

You can see for yourself—the security and 
happiness of millions of people and the safety 
of billions of dollars ride on the actuary’s 
judgment. 


A Unique Career 


Actuaries are rare individuals—unique com- 
binations of mathematicians and business- 
men. With their knowledge of mathematics, 
they analyze past events and determine from 
them what is likely to occur in the future. 
You can call it applying the mathematical 
formula of probability to human experiences. 

What varied duties they have! Among 
other matters, they help decide the benefits 
that should be included in insurance policies, 
and carefully compute the premium rates to 
be charged. They help draft the policies, too, 
review earnings, fix the dividends, and figure 
out the financial reserves that their company 
must keep from year to year if it is to pay the 
benefits it has pledged. They ascertain the 
extra mortality of physical impairments, dan- 
gerous occupations and other unusual risks. 

When it comes to casualty insurance, they 
do as much for fires, thefts, automobile acci- 
dents and the like. 

In addition to being mathematicians, they 
have to be part lawyers, part doctors, part 
financiers, part accountants, part public re- 
lations men, and part merchandisers. They 
are even part electronic engineers. Actuaries 
helped pioneer in the use of giant electronic 
computers—‘“‘the electronic brains’ —and 
employ them continually. 

It is no exaggeration to say that actuaries 


belong to one of the elite professions. This is 
so if for no other reason than that there are 
so few actuaries, and it is difficult to become 
one. 

At the last tally, the Society of Actuaries, 
the professional body in the United States 
and Canada for all actuaries in life insurance, 
had merely 1,140 Fellows and 864 Associate 
Members. The Casualty Actuarial Society, 
the professional group in casualty insurance, 
had 199 Full and 163 Associate Members. 


Rigorous Requirements 


To be recognized as an accredited actuary in 
life insurance, you must put in long years of 
study and pass a series of eight examinations 
given by the Society of Actuaries. It takes 
the average person from five to eight years of 
study after graduation from college to get 
through them. However, ifthe student chooses 
proper courses, and takes some of his actu- 
arial examinations while still in college, it is 
possible for him to become an accredited 
actuary within three or four years after col- 
lege. During this period, most companies will 
offer him on-the-job training at a good salary. 

The requirements for actuaries in casualty 
insurance are also high. However, I should 
say here that one doesn’t have to be some 
sort of genius to qualify in either field. Any 
boy (or girl) who stands fairly high in mathe- 
matics in his college class can do it. 

For the person who does qualify, jobs 
galore are waiting. Splendid jobs. Actuaries 
are in enormous demand today. We can use 
twice as many actuaries as the 1,140 Fellows 
who are available, and more. In life insur- 
ance alone there are 1,500 companies. Some 
of them have need for scores of actuaries. 

Recently, a friend of mine visited the office 
of a smaller insurance company and saw a 





vacant desk. The head of the company 
pointed to it and said, ““We’ve tried and 
we've tried, but we can’t get an actuary all 
for ourselves. We have to share one with two 
other companies.” 

Actuaries are also employed in private in- 
dustry, by labor unions, and on college 
faculties. The federal government hires them 
for the Social Security Administration, the 
Veterans Administration, and the National 
Office of Vital Statistics. State governments 
need many for, their insurance departments, 
unemployment compensation and other 
bureaus. 

Numbers of actuaries are setting up as 
private consultants and doing well. They ad- 
vise insurance companies that are too small 
to afford an actuarial staff, give counsel to 
supervisors of labor-management pension 
plans and similar groups. 


Salaries and Benefits 


Pay for actuaries is fine. A college graduate 
can expect about $6,000 a year to start in 
large companies in big cities (a little less in 
the smaller towns). By the time he has com- 
pleted his examinations, he should be getting 
about $12,000 a year. With steady advance- 
ment, he can expect ultimately to be earning 
$25,000 or more. 

Opportunities for promotion are excellent. 
A highly qualified man can become chief 
actuary for a noted insurance company and 
earn $50,000 or more a year. He may rise to 
be president of the company itself and earn 
more yet. 

All along the way come handsome “‘fringe 
benefits.”” Pension programs, health insur- 
ance and generous vacations are some of 
them. Working conditions are most pleasant. 

Consulting actuaries and government ac- 
tuaries also do well. Government actuaries 
don’t make as much but they have civil serv- 
ice status. For all actuaries, there is the satis- 
faction of doing stimulating work that con- 
tributes appreciably to human welfare. 

Disadvantages exist, of course: in the early 
years the long, hard hours of study after 
work, in order to pass the actuarial exami- 
nations; the fact that this is never a nine-to- 
five job. 


College Training Essential 


Getting to be an actuary calls for thorough 
preparation. A good college education is 
essential. The wise student will take as much 
mathematics as he can. Economics, some ac- 
counting, and business administration will 
help. And plenty of the humanities, English 
in particular. 

Sixty years ago, the Institute of Actuaries 
of Great Britain made the statement, “An 
Actuary should be a man of general culture 
with a knowledge of both books and men 
and the more he has of both the better.” 

It is as valid today. 

College is merely the beginning. The main 
elements of actuarial work must be learned 
from practical experience. 

Here is where aspiring actuaries are fortu- 
nate. The insurance industry goes all out to 
help young men and women pass their actu- 
arial examinations. And at the same time it 
pays its students a good salary. I know of no 
other industry that does as much for young 
people. 

Many insurance companies offer well- 
paying summer jobs to college students who 
are potential actuaries. Several companies 
award scholarships to promising students to 
help them pay their college tuition. 

College graduates are hired as actuarial 
trainees and taught on the job the specific 
skills they’ll need to pass their examinations. 
Special seminars are held by company actu- 
aries, and substantial time is granted during 
working hours for studying. 

Can you tell whether you have the mak- 
ings of a good actuary? 

I think so. You must have a genuine love 
for mathematics and be getting high grades 
in it. You should have an interest in business 
and economics. You should certainly have 
an analytical mind. 

And this almost more than anything. You 
should be personable and friendly, with in- 
nate administrative ability. The actuary’s 
life is not for any ivory-tower recluse. To 
succeed today, an actuary must have the 
qualities of a top executive who gets along 
easily with other people. 

It’s an inspiring career for the right boy— 
or girl. 


Booklets Available on Many Careers 
This article is one of a continuing series on 
career opportunities for young men and women. 
Each is available in booklet form. Additional 
help will be found in ‘*The Cost of Four Years 
of College.”’ Use the coupon to indicate book- 
lets you wish. 
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ENS covers off. Cameras steady. 
Now sight in on the 1962 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 

This year, Scholastic Magazines and 
Ansco will again co-sponsor a nation- 
wide photography contest for junior 
and senior high school students inter- 
ested in taking good pictures, Last year, 
we awarded more than 120 cash Awards 
and Honorable Mentions to teen-age 
photographers. 

This year the contest is bigger than 
ever with the addition of a new cate- 
gory of prize-winning pictures. 

As in years past, winners will be 
named in 15 different classifications. 
The top three in each will receive $100, 
$50, and $25 awards from Ansco. The 
next five earn Honorable Mentions. If 
the photo is made on Ansco film, the 
cash prize is doubled. 

The new division is for flash photo- 
graphs only. A student must demon- 
strate an all-round proficiency in flash 
photography by submitting eight to 12 
flash pictures. If the photos are made 


with GE flash bulbs, the General Elec-. 


tric Company will award a $500, $200, 
and $100 bond to the first, second, and 
third prize winners. 

Your entries may also qualify your 
school for the Special School Award. 
Ansco will award an Anscomatic Pro- 
jector to the two schools which have 
the largest number of entries in the 
national judging and the largest num- 
ber of national Award-winning entries. 

Tenth, 11th and 12th grade students 
submitting portfolios of more than eight 
pictures from various classifications will 
be eligible for a complete personal at- 
tendance or home study course in pho- 
tography. The New York Institute of 
Photography will make two such awards 
to winning students. 

Prizes like these are too good to miss. 
To get the complete story on how you 
enter, write to: Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards, 33 West 42nd Street. 
New York 36, New York, for the com- 
plete free 1962 rules booklet. 


\ \ HAT makes a winning photograph? 


Your first requirement, of course, is 
good technique. You have to use the 
right lens-stop, shutter speed, and focus. 
But a good photograph goes far beyond 
that. 

You might start your search for that 
“extra something” by examining past 
winning photographs such as the one 


appearing on this page. Scholastic Mag- 
azines has set up a special Traveling 
Salon of last year’s Award-winning 
photographs. Twenty-five black and 
white photographs and nine color trans- 
parencies make up the exhibit. Your 
teacher can request that the exhibit be 
sent to your school at no charge. 

When you see these pictures, and 
when you are planning your own, keep 
in mind the purpose of a good photo- 
graph: it has to tell an interesting story 
in a clear and interesting way. 

Certain parts of your subject are 
more important to your story than 
others. If an author writes a novel 
about an artist trying to make good, he 
writes about the man’s work and the 
people who may buy his pictures. How 
many times the artist goes to the dentist 
has little to do with the story. In the 
same way; you must select the impor- 
tant parts of your photo subject. 

Highlight these parts with light, with 
position in the photograph, and with 
lines leading to the important part. 
Shoot from an angle where the impor- 
tant part of your picture has the strong- 
est light on it, or it is set off by contrast 
with a dark area. 

Most important of all is start taking 
pictures right now! Take lots of them. 
We all learn by doing. Perhaps, next 
year, one of your pictures will appear 
in Scholastic Traveling Salon, as a 
prize-winner of 1962. —Frep APPEL 


snete of ae behing fishing hook won 
Honorable Mention in 1961 Scholastic- 
Ansco Awards for Mary Hilgers, Jerstad- 
Agerholm High School in Racine, Wisc. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Recommended iTop Rating 


Mostly Pianists, Mostly Young 


Ravel: Concerto for Left Hand 

[Capitol (S) P8545]. If this LP is a re- 

liable _ John Browning may well 

turn out to be the 

' most exciting pian- 

ist of the upcoming 

generation. He 

tosses off the fiend- 

ish complexities of 

Ravel's jazz-influ- 

enced Piano Con- 

certo for Left Hand 

Alone with a relish 

—— that pales all his 

Browning LP competitors. 

Overside, he plunges with both hands 

into a work that tests the mettle of any 

virtuoso—Prokofieff's brashly modern 3rd 

Piano Concerto. He comes up with a 

performance that is superior in every 

way to the one Van Cliburn recorded 

last year. Erich Leinsdorf leads the well- 
matched orchestral backing. 


“Beethoven: Emperor Concerto [RCA 
Victor LSC/LM2562]. Here’s proof in- 
deed that Van Cliburn was no Cold 
War flash-in-the-pan musical hero— 
that he is an exceptional pianist who 
can withstand the telling tests of 
“growthmanship.” With Reiner and 
the Chicago Symphony, Cliburn brings 
both power and refinement to this em- 
peror of all piano concertos. 


“Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 1 
[RCA Victor LSC/LM2541]. With young 
pianists like Browning, Cliburn, and 
Byron Janis around, America’s musical 
future certainly looks great. Janis is par- 
ticularly “at home” with the alternately 
melodic and exciting music of Rach- 
maninoff. This performance (with Rein- 
er and the Chicago Symphony) is clear- 
ly the best in the catalog in both per- 
formance and sound. Overside, Janis 
and Reiner offer a noisily dramatic ac- 
count of Liszt’s Todtentanz (Dance of 
Death). 


“Brahms by Glenn Gould [Columbia 
MS6237 or ML5637]. If you “aimez 
Brahms” not because Tony Perkins has 
made it currently fashionable nor be- 
cause the jacket photo makes Gould 
look like Marlon Brando (which he 
doesn’t really quite), then you are in for 
a treat. The young (29) Canadian’s 
performance of these 10 restlessly ten- 
der intermezzos is nothing less than in- 
spired—emotionally, intellectually, and 
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technically. Here is genuine poetry in 
sound. 


“Andre Previn: A Touch of (Ellington) 
Elegance [Columbia CS8449 or CL- 
1649]. Of the many LPs young Mr. P. 
has turned out in recent months, this 
is the best. Previn obviously feels a 
special warmth for music by the Duke. 
He wisely makes no attempt to imitate 
Ellington’s own piano style, instead 
“working” such songs as Satin Doll, I 
Got It Bad, Sophisticated Lady in his 
own agile manner (with orchestra). 


“Roger Williams: Songs of the Soar- 
ing "60s [Kapp KS3251]. Williams is 
off to an early start on his sequel to 
“Songs of the Fabulous 40s and ’50s” 
—and his choices are good ones that will 
probably be as listenable in 69 as "61 
(Portrait of My Love, Calcutta, Green- 
fields, Sailor, Polkadot Bikini, etc.) . But 
why must he, too, attack Exodus as if 
it were the Emperor Concerto? 


“Ferrante & Teicher: Love Themes 
[United Artists WW7514]. If you've 
liked this duo’s pulsating versions of 
Exodus and The Apartment, here’s more 
out of the same mould (One-Eyed 
Jacks, Tara’s Theme, etc. ). But someone 
sure goofed in listing the sequence of 
selections on the jacket! 


“Floyd Cramer: On the Rebound 
[RCA Victor LSP/LM2859]. The title 
and romantic nonsense in the jacket- 
notes have little to do with the 12 
songs on the disc. Pianist Cramer (of 
million-sellers Last Date and Hello 
Blues) keeps his fingers pretty solidly 
in the Big Beat mould with a fine 
chorus and orchestra backing him up. 


“George Greeley: Best of the Popular 
Piano Concertos [Warners 1410]. 
may come as something of a shock to 
find Three Coins in the Fountain and 
Hawaiian War Chant listed under this 
LP’s title alongside the Moonlight Son- 
ata. But if you aren’t one to quibble 
over such “packaging” liberties, this 
LP offers 11 good tracks from Greeley’s 
well-schmaltzed repertory. 


“Ella Fitzgerald: Get Happy [Verve 
4036]. Ella breezes nicely through 12 
songs old (Cheerful Little Earful, Blue 
Skies) and new (Like Young)—brightly 
arranged by Nelson Riddle, Paul Wes- 
ton, and Russ Garcia. Only question: 
How ceme the title song is missing? 


“Sound Effects [Audio Fidelity DFS- 
7006; DFS7010]. High school drama 
clubs will have a feast with either (or 
both) of these LPs. The recorded sound 
effects cover as wide a range as anyone 
could need—jet take-offs, passing trains, 
pistol shots, crowd noises, phone rings, 
thunder, surf, fire engines, Chinese 


gongs, animal sounds, and dozens more. 
—R. H. 





New Division for Flash Photography! 
Bigger Bonus Awards if you use 
General Electric Flashbulbs! 


New Division IV in the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards gives you the chance to win 
Scholarship Bonds for the college of your choice! 


1ST PRIZE BONUS 2ND PRIZE BONUS 3RD PRIZE BONUS 


$500 $200 $100 


A head start on your college career is something worth shooting for! 
Enter all divisions if you want—but, remember, only entries in Division 
IV can give you these exciting, extra awards if the prize-winning pic- 
ture was taken with a G-E Flashbulb. See the rules in this issue now. 


DON'T TAKE CHANCES—TAKE BETTER PICTURES WITH G-E FLASHBULBS 


The most dependable flashbulbs you can buy. Tested inside out, 
upside down to make sure they will flash, give you just the right 
amount of light. Any one of these G-E dependable flashbulbs can 


give you a winner! 


oN | hae Sure-Fire 5 | 


re i “Hiasmautas 
| aoe <1) a es) FLASHBULB 


Siecle cis Ga. winch ser‘ Senstolatbo 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Photo Lamp Dept., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio 











DATELINE: MOSCOW 


On Oct. 19, the Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist party 
meets in Moscow. Key item on the agenda: approval of Khrushchev’s 
new party platform, first restatement of Communist credo in 42 years. 

The 50,000-word text, released last month, has a familiar ring—with 
the old cliches about capitalism’s inevitable collapse and communism’s 
inevitable triumph. What is new is the unmistakable tone of total 
assurance. Never before have the Communists. stated so bluntly and 
boldly their intent to bury us. 

To help you understand the Communist challenge, and how it can 
be met, Senior Scholastic will begin an important new series in the 
Nov. 15 issue: What You Should Know About Communism—And Why. 
Prepared by the editors of Scholastic Magazines in consultation with 
leading authorities on communism and Soviet affairs, this series of 15 
articles provides “must” reading for every American student. 











Announcing — 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


"Nvion 66" 


Amazing structural-nylon 
and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 
unsurpassed accuracy 





Here’s a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 
because structural-nylon won’t warp, the same barrel-bed- 
ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours. The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 
See it at your dealer’s now! inc 32 * 


*Price subject to change without notice. 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHTS can be regulated to give pin- 
point accuracy under changing conditions of wind and 
range. For shooting at distances longer than the naked 
eye can sight accurately, the Nylon 66’s receiver is 
grooved to take clamp-on or “tip-off” type telescope 
sights without drilling or tapping. 


Remington > _ 


R Arms ¢ , Inec., Bridgeport 2, 
arms of Canada Limited, 36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., 











SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


America in Song & Dance 
(Continued from page 18) 


Then the days of World War Il 
brought a new seriousness to the plots 
of musicals. Out of this period came 
Rodgers and Hart’s Pal Joey, Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s Carousel and South 
Pacific, Kurt Weill’s Lady in the Dark 
and Street Scene. Music became a part 
of the plot and served to advance the 
story line. 

Meanwhile, serious dancing slowly 
but surely began to replace the chorus 
line during the late ’30’s and early ’40’s. 
The climax of the 1936 Rodgers and 
Hart hit On Your Toes was provided by 
the now-famous “Slaughter on 10th 
Avenue” ballet sequence by George 
Balanchine. Such “plot-dancing” was 
further advanced by people like Agnes 
De Mille-in Oklahoma! (1943) and 
Jerome Robbins in On the Town (1945). 
The choreographer (dance creator) be- 
came as important to the musical show 
as the author or composer. 


By THE late °40’s, audiences had 
come to expect that every Broadway 
musical would have one or more ballet 
sequences, and ballet moved off its 
highbrow perch to become something 
average Americans found increasingly 
enjoyable and idiomatic. 

The trend was picked up by the 
movies in the early ’50’s—mainly through 
the MGM musicals of Vincente Minelli 
and Stanley Donen—culminating in a 
1951 Academy Award for Best Picture 
for An American in Paris which fea- 
tured an uninterrupted 18-minute dance 
sequence. 

Then in 1957 came West Side Story. 
Its jazz-rooted music (by Leonard Bern- 
stein), dialogue (by playwright Arthur 
Laurents), and choreography (by Jerome 
Robbins) each reacted on the other and 
with the other to create a unified whole. 
For example, a teen-age rumble (de- 
signed to correspond with the duel scene 
in Romeo and Juliet) became a dramatic 
dance sequence—exploding with more 
impact and meaning than any staged 
fight scene could achieve, 

But, as we mentioned earlier, West 
Side Story symbolizes more than a 
fusion of style and form in the Ameri- 
can musical, It is one of the first really 
successful American musicals that is 
also a serious piece of social commen- 
tary—a classical story that has been up- 
dated to give it contemporary meaning. 

Once again—as in minstrel days— 
song and dance have “something to say” 
about American life. But how the form 
and style have progressed! 


(For a review of the film version of 
West Side Story by Scholastic’s critio Philip 
T. Hartung, see p. 30.) 
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Summit Meeting? 
(Continued from page 13) 


tween two extremes, either negotiations 
or war, It appears essential that there 
should be’a meeting of leaders at the 
earliest possible time.” 


Wouldn‘t a summit conference only 
raise false hopes and obscure issues? 


While the road to the summit is 
paved with good intentions, it can lead 
to a dead end. Here’s what Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatrick, former British High Com- 
missioner for Germany, says: “So far 
as I am aware, no summit meeting has 
had any result except to create in the 
minds of all the participants a sense 
of weary and angry frustration.” 

Those who put-their faith in sum- 
mitry have only to look at the past 
three East-West meetings. The Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev meeting at Camp 
David in September 1959 produced an 
aura of “good feeling” that lasted only 
a few months before aggressive Soviet 
designs re-appeared. The “summit” in 
Paris of May 1960 fell flat on its face 
before it ever got started, Result: an 
increase in world tensions. And the 
June 1961 Vienna meeting between 
Kennedy and Khrushchev foundered 
on the hard rocks of disagreement. 

The whole world is weary of war 
threats and heavy arms budgets. Many 
wish that a few days of chats between 
world leaders would patch up all differ- 
ences. But world tensions are based 
on hard realities—realities that can’t 
be “wished away” by a summit con- 
ference in the glare of publicity. 

“A summit conference is a gladia- 
torial combat held in the public arena,” 
says Louis J. Halle, former U. S. diplo- 
mat and now professor at the Institute 
of International Studies in Geneva, 
Switzerland. “It cannot represent the 





establishment of diplomatic contact, if 
only because it is all over in a few days. | 
When the wreckage is cleared away, 
it is bound to transpire that we are not 
all living happily ever after. A good 
many of us have hypnotized ourselves 
into believing that a summit conference 
is an end in itself. We may be sure, 
however, that for our Soviet opponent | 
it is simply a means of feeding the 
Christians to the lions.” 

Just last year, before he became 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk wrote: | 
“Summit diplomacy is to be approached 
with the wariness with which a prudent 
physician prescribes a_habit-forming | 
drug—a technique to be employed rare- | 
ly and under the most exceptional cir- | 
cumstances, with rigorous safeguards 
against its becoming a debilitating or | 
dangerous habit.” 

Have we reached Mr. 


Rusk’s 


“most | 
exceptional circumstances”? What do| 
you think? 


Advice on SKIN BLEMISHES from 


Clearasil Personality of the Month 


Donna Paschka, Graduate ‘61, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Charming, pretty and poised, Donna is talented, too. She’s a budding 
artist, and also models teen fashions for a leading department store. 


Donna says: 


“My face often breaks out before important fashion 


shows. Imagine how I'd feel modeling that way. That’s why I’m so 
grateful for Clearasil. It helps clear my pimples in a jiffy.” 


Would Your Experience Help Others? If so, just write us giving your 
actual experience with Clearasil. Enclose a recent close-up facial 
snapshot. You may be the next Clearasil Personality of the Month. 
Address: Clearasil, Dept. PM, 122 East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Clearasil’s 3 medical actions 


Open, Clean-out and Dry-up Pimples Fast! 


Skin-colored . . . hides pimples while it 
works. Skin Specialists explain a pim- 
ple is a clogged, inflamed pore. That’s 
why you need a medication with three 
actions which open, clean-out, and dry- 
up pimples fast. 


How Clearasil works 
form 
o 
nd 


ens Pimples. ‘Keratolytic’ action 
om peels away and opens the affected 
pimple cap. Lets pimple drain, without 
dangerous squeezing. 

2. Cleans-out Pimples. Now antiseptic 
medication can penetrate to any lower 
infection, relieve inflammation, encour- 
age the growth of smooth, healthy skin. 
3. Dries-up Pimpies. Oil absorbing action 
works to dry-up pimples fast . . . re- 
move excess oil that can clog pores and 
cause pimples. 


Floats out blackheads. CLEARASIL softens, 
and loosens blackheads so they ‘float’ out 
with normal washing. 


In Skin Specialists’ tests on over 300 pa- 
tients, 9 out of 10 cases were completely 
cleared up or definitely ineusted while 
using CLEARASIL. Guaranteed to work for 
you or money back. New Stick, only 98¢. 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Lotion squeeze-bottle, 
$1.25 (no fed. tax on any). 

At all drug counters. 

SPECIAL OFFER: for 2 weeks’ supply 

of CLEARASIL in tube, send nai 


address and 15¢ to Dept. JT- 10, 
CLEARASIL, 122 East 4 md St.. N. Y.C. 


in New Stick, Tube 
or Lotion 


Largest-selling... because it really works! 





& Has received the Scholastic Magazines 
Bell Ringer Award. “i“i“i“Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi" / Good. “i Fair. Save your money. 


4 WEST SIDE STORY (United Artists. 
Presented by Mirisch Pictures, Inc. 
Produced by Robert Wise. Directed 
by Robert Wise and Jerome Robbins). 


Seldom has a musical stage play been 
transferred so successfully to the screen 
—to become even better on film than it 
was on the stage. From the very begin- 
ning, when the sound track gives out 
with Leonard Bernstein’s excellent mu- 
sical score and the two opposing gangs 
challenge each other in lively 
dances, West Side Story throbs with 
the life of the city. But seldom does a 
musical movie have such a good stage 
play to start from. In this one, Jerome 
Robbins’ superb choreography and 
Arthur Laurents’ book combine -per- 
fectly to tell an updated version of 
Romeo and Juliet. Instead of Verona’s 








MIKE 
MENNEN 


. 
OMLIKED-LIFEGUARD 
CAPER 








NT SOUTH FOR REST. BEACH SO CROWDED I COULDN'T 

T ANY. HEARD SCREAM. THEN ANOTHER . AFTER 
THIRD SCREAM I GOT SUSPICIOUS. STARTED To 
INVESTIGATE . 








IT WAS LIFEGUARD. HE'D TRIED TO RESCUE 
DROWNING WOMAN. BUT SHE STUCK A 
HATPIN IN HIS INNER TUBE. 


- 


LIFEGUARD TOLD ME THIS WAS |O th 
ATTEMPT TO KILL HIM. FROM THIS EVIDENCE 


STARTED LOOKING FOR CLUES. FOUND A WOMAN’ 
ROLL-ON DEODORANT IN HIS BEACH BAG. 






































~ 


BACK IN OFFICE. rape RANG. IT WAS 
Ryn np SINCE USING SPRAY 
HE'D HAD WOMEN , 
WANTED TO COME NORTH FOR A REST. 

















Montagues and Capulets, there are New 
York City’s warring gangs: the Jets, 
who think they're “the greatest” and 
own this territory, versus the Puerto 
Rican Sharks, who consider themselves 
second to none and as American as any- 
body. And instead of Romeo and Juliet, 
there are Tony (Richard Beymer), good 
friend of the Jets’ leader, Riff (Russ 
Tamblyn), and Maria (Natalie Wood), 
sister of Bernardo (George Chakiris), 
who heads the Sharks. 

Like Romeo and Juliet, Tony and 
Maria meet at a dance and fall in love— 
in a beautifully photographed ballet 
sequence. Again and again in West Side 
Story the Panavision 70 and Technicolor 
cameras play leading roles in putting 
over the moving story; and equally as 
important as the spoken and sung words 
in telling the story are the stunning bal- 
lets directed by Robbins and danced by 
this good cast. Color is used magnifi- 
cently throughout to heighten the stir- 
ring and lively themes. Thanks to the 
well-amplified sound track, the clever 
lyrics written by Stephen Sondheim to 
Bernstein’s music come through with 
fresh vitality; especially effective are 
the satiric songs in which the Jets kid 
police officer Krupke, and the Sharks 
question the virtues of life in New York. 

Natalie Wood and Richard Beymer 
are quite touching as the star-crossed 
lovers who are driven to a tragic end 
by the bitter feuding of the two gangs. 
No doubt you will enjoy West Side 
Story more if you are familiar with 
Romeo and Juliet, but the film has such 
vigor and so much beauty that it is 
thrilling in itself. The dancing of Russ 
Tamblyn, Rita Moreno, George Cha- 
kiris, and the entire cast of Jets and 
Sharks wins your applause even while 
you realize the tragic waste of the gang 
warfare it depicts. Perhaps, told as it is 
in the modern vernacular and in spirited 
dance, West Side Story is all the more 
effective in condemning all warfare, and 
in making us repeat with Shakespeare: 
“A plague o’ both your houses.” 


—Puitie HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon—(A)} Western—(W). 


& Bridge to the Sun (D). 


wvvevGuns of Navarone (D); Misty 
(D); Question Seven (D); Parent Trap 
(C); Fanny (D); Francis of Assisi (D). 


“vSand Castle (D); Fabulous World 
of Jules Verne (D); Master of the World 
(D); Exodus (D); Absent-Minded Pro- 
fessor (C). 


“Ring of Fire (D); Trouble in the Sky 
(D); Naked Edge (D); Atlantis, the Lost 
Continent (D). 


“Big Show (D); Last Time I Saw Archie 
(Cc By Love Possessed (D); Two Loves 
(D). 
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Show of the Week: The first nature 
film to be shown on Walt Disney’s Won- 
derful World of Color is this Sunday’s 
“Chico, the Misunderstood Coyote.” 
The NBC program will tell the story of 
the animal—a dog-like creature of the 
American West—and you'll learn a lot 
about its habits and personality. 
> On Wednesday, Oct. 11, CBS’ Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre returns for a new 
season of what they call “actuals’— 
dramas built around true stories. The 
first show is “Legend of Murder: The 
Untold Story of Lizzie Borden.” 
> The new season for CBS Reports, a 
fine documentary series, begins on 
Thursday,. Oct. 12, with the first of 
several programs called “Eisenhower on 
the Presidency.” The former President 
will discuss the eight years (1952-1960) 
of his administration. 
> The Bell Telephone Hour has another 
of its varied musical programs ready for 
you over NBC on Friday, Oct. 13. 
They're calling this one “Salute to Au- 
tumn.” Gordon MacRae will be the 
host, and he'll be joined by his singing 
partner (and wife), Sheila, and by rep- 
resentatives of pop music (Anita Bryant 
and.The Brothers Four), jazz (Red 
Nichols and His Five Pennies), opera 
(Jan Peerce and Gianna d’Angelo) , and 
ballet (Carla Fracci and Jacques d’Am- 
boise). 
> The televised pro basketball season 
begins on Saturday, Oct. 14, with NBC 
starting weekly pro basketball telecasts. 
CBS’ Accent will have three of the top 
young English novelists—Kingsley Amis, 


Stephen Spender, and John Whiting— | 


on hand for a discussion of the current 
state of English literature. 


> Sunday’s schedule is headed by the | 
NBC DuPont Show of the Week's | 


drama, “The Battle of the Paper Bul- 
lets.” It’s a World War II story about a 
Nazi Germany scheme to print billions 
of dollars worth of counterfeit money 
in a bid to win the war. 

CBS will have Jack Benny returning 
for a new season of comedy on Sunday, 
and The Twentieth Century will repeat 
its fine show, “The Violent World of 
Sam Huff.” This was the program which 
had Huff, a linebacker on the New York 
Giants pro football team, wired for 
sound during a game, so you can hear 
what he is saying as he works. 
> CBS’ College of the Air begins on 
Monday, Oct. 16, with a course called 
“The New Biology.” —Dick KiEINeErR 








oe 
SK Toni...” 


Q. How should you wear your hair if 
you have big eyes, spaced wide apart? 
G.L., Butte, Montana 


A. Play them up! Long bangs can do 

it, teamed with an up-and-outward 

hair arrangement, for balance — and 

extra emphasis on your eyes. Write 
Carol Douglas for a fetching example. To catch “his” eye— 
and hold it—be sure your hairdo has hold-ability; such as you 
get with Toni’s versatile Hidden Body wave. Remember, that 
Hidden Body really “hides”, if you like it smooth. Or, you can 
style it for a flirty, fluffy look. 


Q. My hair’s so oily I have to wash it 
every 3 days! What can I do? T.C., Broad- 
view, Illinois 


A. Those eager beaver oil glands in your 
scalp need slowing down. So, pass up the 
gooey sundaes, “fries,” etc., they thrive on. 
As for your shampoo routine, stay with it. 
Hair should be laundered as often as 
needed. Too, nightly brushing with a gauze- 
covered brush helps remove surplus oil. 
Here’s a final tip: You can counteract an 
over oily look with a puffed or fluffed-out 
hairstyle. Set it on rollers. The Toni-made 
kind. (For really zowie results, that is!) 


Q. I’m 5-ft. short and want to look 
taller. Would a real “tall” hairdo help? 
D.K., Wheeling, West Virginia 


A. Ever try one? In a full-length mir- 
ror? You’d see how a tower of hair 
tends to shrink you down to midget 
size! You need some top-hair height. 
* But just a moderate lift—in a style that 
defines the shape of your head: (the 
smaller it looks, the taller you’ll seem). 
Wear your hair shortish, with upswing- 
ing ends...and to keep them high and 
sassy, have a good home permanent. 


Q. My hair is very blonde (not bleached)—but since I’ve been 
swimming every day, the water’s making it green! M.W., Lark- 
spur, California 


A. Too much chlorine in the pool—that’s the culprit. Try this: 
Pour baby oil (an oz. or two) in a dish. Part hair into sections. 
Dip cotton in oil and apply, saturating all discolored hair. Now, 
soak a towel in hot water. Wring out; wrap around head ’til 
cool—then repeat “steaming” several times. Finally, rinse with 
tepid water. And follow with a gentle shampoo, so your hair 
shines and “minds.” 


Do you need hair care help? Pronto—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illi- 
nois. Include complete name and address. 





WHAT Bid fa FIND? 


0 strange coun- 

tries in far- ot. Asia, Burepe, 
Africa, South Seas, etc.! Un- 
picked, unsorted — just as re- 
ceived from foreign natives, 
ks, missionaries. Nobody 
knows what’s inside! A Big 
Bag of fun for 

everyone! 

Money 

back if not 

delighted. 





A SYSTEM THAT BRINGS YOU 


100 toe 400 different new stamps of your own choice, 
each and every week. What every Collector has 
dreamed about. Nothing else like it. This is entirely 
different. Complete details sent by return mail, 
merely by sending $1.00 for one full year’s member- 
ship or $1.50 for twe years. 


LAS VEGAS STAMP SERVICE 
558 Oakey Blvd. las Vegas 20, Nevado 











WALLET 


3 PHOTOS 


Just send any size graduation 
phote, snapshet or negative with 
$1.00 for 30 Beavtitone® wollet f- 
photes. Each 2'/:x3'; inch photo 
is made on dovble-weight, silk 
finish, portrait paper. We pay 
pésiage and return original. 
Meney back guarantee. 60° 
fer $2.00, 100 for $3. oo. 
For super speed service 
edd 25<. 
BEAUTITONER PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 Green Bay, Wis. 





When you play 
defense— 


Sot BILL GEORGE 


Defensive Captain of the 
Chicago Bears, Says: 


TIP NO. 1: Cover your own area first. 
Don’t leave it until you see the ball. 


TIP NO. 2: Watch the offensive guards. 
When they both pull out, they usually 
lead a sweep around end. 


TIP NO. 3: In tackling, your head 
in front of the runner. Brive through 
him—with your shoulders, where you’re 
best protected. Another thing about 
——. In this game, you need a 

rst-rate athletic supporter. To me, 
that means Bike. 


RARER ARARR REREAD 


In every major sport, you'll find a good 
supporter is essential. Bike supporters 
are designed with the aid of leading 
athletes and coaches. They support, 
— and last. That’s why more ath- 

tes wear Bike than any other brand. 


Sold at all sporting goods dealers 








POST OFFICE SAVINGS BA 


UPI photo 


The British Post Office recently is- 
sued three special stamps to mark the 
100th anniversary of the Post Office 
Savings Banks Pictured above is the 
purple, brown, and white 3d. (about 3% 
cents) value, showing a_portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth II amid plants and an- 
imals. The squirrel and the tree at the 
left stand for thrift and the Savings 
Bank’s spreading growth. The owl at 
the right represents wisdom. The two 
other special stamps each bear a portrait 
of the Queen beside an herb plant 
called a thrift. These three stamps are 
the first Britain has ever issued in three 
colors. 

Britain’s Post Office Savings Plan, 
established in 1861, is the largest postal 
savings organization in the world. Ap- 
proximately one out of every two per- 
sons in Britain has a savings account 
with the Post Office, and there are 
over 22 million active accounts. 

The British Post Office also operates 
Britain’s telephone and telegraph serv- 
ices. At any one of the 19,000 post 
offices in Great Britain, a citizen can 
mail his letters, bank his savings, col- 
lect his old age pension, renew his 
car license, or buy a license for his dog, 
gun, radio, or TV set. 

A new 5d. (a little over 5 cents) 
Australian Antarctic Territory stamp, 
commemorating the 50th anniversary 
of the 1911-14 Australian Antarctic 
Expedition, will be issued by the Aus- 
tralian Post Office on October 18. This 
gray-green stamp will picture the ex- 
pedition’s leader, Sir Douglas Mawson. 
The new stamp will be used for post- 
age in both Australia and Antarctica. 

—M. Ronan 


Solution 


“I need a job, Senator,” said the 
voter from the lawmaker’s home state. 

- The senator thought for a moment. 
“Well, I'll tell you,” he said, “there 
aren't any jobs available, but here’s 
what I'll do. I'll get up a committee to 
investigate why there are no jobs and 
you can be the head of that.” 


Arizona Kitty Cat 


Quick Thinking 


A very boastful explorer was boring 
his dinner guests with accounts of his 
recent African trip. “And as I entered 
my tent in the wilderness,” he intoned, 
“I saw a ferocious gorilla. I had to 
think fast. What could I do?” 

A tired voice replied, “Take down 


the mirror.” 
Sunshine 





Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for . if the 
tisement mentions ‘approvals, stamp dealer 
will"send you im. oddition te" any free. stamp, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of 

oval” stamps has a price 


eep any of the “approval” stamps you 
for them and return the 


ones you do not 
buy. If the advertisement says 
ers” you will receive ns speci 
ONLY after you have purchased from 





GIANT STAMP Coftestion Including : 
MM ket sets, o— a Ship, 
Recent 


+ x 
White Plains, N. Y. 


British Colonies!! 


FREE—1 stamp from ea. of 25 diff. Brit- 5 
ish Colonies to service approval applicants. ¢ 
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Analysis 

A psychiatrist was questioning a pa- 
tient. 

“What would you say would be the 
difference between a little boy and a 
dwarf?” 

The patient thought for a while and 
then answered: 

“Well, there might be a lot of dif- 
ference.” 

“What, for instance?” asked the psy- 
chiatrist encouragingly. 

“Well,” said the patient, “the dwarf 
might be a girl.” 


The Jambar 


it’s All Greek 

For those taking Greek this year, 
here are a few translations that won't 
help a bit: 

Eta—to devour. 
grape. 

Theta—to devour 
ple: Theta whole cow. 

Iota—a duty. Example: Iota do my 
homework. 

Sigma—part of warning. Example: 
Watch out or I'll Sigma dog on you. 

Phi—expressed condition. Example: 
I'd go abroad Phi had the money. 


Alabama Rammer Jammer 


Example: I Eta 


(plural). Exam- 


Mixup 

“The thing for you to do,” said the 
doctor to the man with the shattered 
nerves, “is to stop worrying. Bury your- 
self in your work.” 

“Can't.” 

“Why not?” 

“Concrete mixer.” 


Telephone Review 


Don't Spread It Around 
A dairy farmer was interviewing a 
prospective hired man. 
“Do you have any bad habits,” he 
asked, “—smoke, drink, eat margarine?” 
Coronet 
Bright Boy 


At the football game, the boss en- 
tered the stadium and sat down be- 


Addled Aesop 


Once upon a time there lived a farmer 
who owned a big hay field. The farmer’s 
son decided that he would go into the 
city to earn his living, so one day he 
left home. But when he got to the city, 
he found the only job he could get was 
as a bootblack. Now the father makes 
hay while the son shines. 


Illinois Shaft 


Marks the Spot 


The veteran battleship was in port on 
exhibition to the public. On its deck was 
an inscribed bronze plaque. Pointing it 
out, the guide said: “Here is where our 
gallant captain fell.” 

“Well, no wonder,” said a spry little 
old lady. “I nearly tripped on the darned 
thing myself.” 

Colorado Flatiron 
Top This 

“So you met your wife at a dance. 
Wasn't that romantic!” 

“No, embarrassing. I thought she was 
home taking care of the kids.” 

Sunshine 
Ups and Downs 

Once there was an elevator operator 
who got tired of people asking him for 
the right time, so he hung a clock in his 
elevator. Now all day long people ask 


him, “Is that clock right?” 
Jack Herbert, Parade 


33 


Sum Up 


A mathematics professor complained 
to the policeman that a speeding car 
had almost run him down as he at- 
tempted to cross the street. 

“Did you get his number?” the police- 
man asked. 

“Well, not exactly,” the professor 
said. “But I do remember noticing that 
if it was doubled and then multiplied 
by itself, the square root of the product 
was the original number with the in- 


tegers reversed.” 
Ohio State Sundial 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY byh 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!/) 
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hind the office boy. He tapped the boy 
on the shoulder. 
“So this is your uncle’s funeral?” he 
demanded of the startled youth. 
“Looks like it,” replied the quick- 
witted. boy. “He’s the referee down 
there.” 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITC 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 


dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
FIT( . down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN’s FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 


week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
SHAMPOO y 


hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 


Quote 

Definition 
Many of these new luxury apartments 
are places where the landlord and the 


tenant are both trying to raise’ the rent. 
Good Morning 

















Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


OULDN’T it be wonderful if 
every cook book carried the per- 
fect recipe for blending girl friends, 
boy friends, and members of your 
family into one happy group? 
Unfortunately, no one recipe can 
fit all situations. You have to add and 
subtract ingredients to fit your own 
family and friends. Understanding, 
consideration, and respect are three 
basic ingredients. Don’t rely solely 
on these, though. You'll need to add 
other ingredients for special varia- 
tions of your recipe. 


Q. I like a girl in my class and she 
likes me, but she doesn’t like my friends. 
What should I do? Whom should I 
give up? 


A. You and Sue can talk for hours 
and hours, never at a loss for words. 
You get along perfectly—as long as you 
are alone, that is. Put Sue in the midst 
of your friends and she turns into a 
modern-day Cinderella—at midnight! 
She just doesn’t seem to have anything 
to say; she seems happiest when she is 
allowed to wander off to a lonely cor- 
ner to struggle through the evening 
alone. Sue just doesn’t seem to like 
your friends. 

Did you ever stop to think that it may 
be difficult for Sue to go to parties 
when you're the only person she knows 
very well? Sure, she has been with your 
friends often enough—in a group. But 
have you ever thought of letting Sue 
get to know your friends as individuals? 
Lots of people clam up at parties but 
seem to carry the “conversational ball” 
in small groups. 

Try arranging a few double dates 
with some of your friends. Let Sue get 
to know the group, one by one, before 
you take her to any more parties. When 
she does get to know them, she'll find 
that she'll know just what she can talk 
about with each of them. At parties 
she will have somethingto say because 
she'll know that Pitt is interested in 
sports cars and Cindy likes to ride 
horses. Is it beginning to sound easy? 

Since you're trying to make Sue feel 
that she belongs, avoid telling private 
jokes that she won't understand. Noth- 
ing will make her clam up faster than 
knowing that she’s being left out. She 
might even feel that you're poking fun 
at her. 


If you still find that Sue doesn’t fit in, 
it may be time to step back and take a 
good look at both Sue and your friends. 
Maybe you'll find that you and Sue 
really aren't so ideally matched, or per- 
haps you have been too hasty in choos- 
ing your friends, You may have to 
choose between Sue and the crowd, but 
take a careful look before you do. 


Q. I am one of many girls who share 
the same problem. When we were un- 
derclassmen, our interests wandered 
from the boys of our own age to the 
upperclassmen. Now that we are seniors, 
we are being neglected by the boys of 
our own age. How can we get back into 
our own class crowd? 


A. Remember how exciting it was to 
date Jerry? He was a senior and you 
were only a freshman. As you two 
walked down the halls, you could see 
the envy on the faces of the other 
freshmen girls—but what you didn’t 
notice were the resentful looks of the 
freshmen boys. Oh, if you'd only known 
then what you know now! Maybe you 
would have gone on dating Jerry, but 
you wouldn't have bragged quite so 
much about how wonderful it was to 
date an upperclassman. 

Well, it’s too late for that now. 
You'll have to find another way to 
convince your classmates that you will 
be happy to date them. You have to be 
careful, though, because they may think 
that you're coming back to them only 
from necessity and not from choice— 
and they may resent it. You'll have to 
win yourself a welcome by showing 
people you’re genuinely glad to be do- 
ing things with your own class again. 

As a starter, stop talking about the 
“good old days” when you and Jerry 
were a steady twosome. Play down the 
fact that you've been traveling in dif- 
ferent circles for awhile. The boys 
certainly need no reminder from you. 

Try being an intelligent, interested 
listener until you are caught up again 
in class activities. Become a volunteer. 
Offer to make posters or wield a broom 
on the clean-up committee for the 
weekly sock hop. This is the kind of 
evidence your classmates need in order 
to know that you're still.a proud mem- 
ber of the class of ’62. 


Q. My family definitely lives on the 
“wrong side of the tracks,” and my 
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Ben Roth Agency 
“You can come over as soon as | con- 
vince Dad that being obnoxious is cute.” 


parents still speak with heavy foreign 
accents. Most of my friends live in nice 
homes. I know it’s wrong, but I'm 
ashamed to invite them to mine. How 
can I make my parents understand this? 


A. It isn’t easy to be different. You're 
proud of your friends, and you want 
them to be proud of you—everything 
about you. You want to appear in the 
best possible light. And your home and 
family just don’t fit into that pretty 
picture you'd like your friends to see. 

But wait a minute. What are friends, 
anyway? They're people who know you 
well and like you very much, If they're 
the right kind of friends, they like you 
for what you are, not for what you have. 
And if they are that kind, you're being 
pretty unfair not to trust them, aren’t 
you? 

And what makes you so sure the 
gang wouldn't love to drop in at your 
house—just because it’s different? We'll 
bet that Mom’s baking, matched with 
the great stories Pop can tell when he 
really gets going, will be quite an at- 
traction, once the word gets around. 
Is your home neat? Is it clean? Is it 
homey and fun? Then it’s a great place 
to be—cracked paint, shabby furniture 
and all. 

Most important—the gang will take 
its cue from you. If you slink around 
muttering apologies, you'll probably 
convince them that your home isn’t a 
very pleasant place to visit. Try show- 
ing that you're proud of Mom and Pop 
and that you have pretty good times 
around your house. Chances are that 
you'll find most of your friends camped 
on your doorstep. What’s more, you'll 
like yourself much better, too. 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion you'd like answered in “Boy dates 
Girl,” send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Questions of greatest interest will 
be discussed in future columns. No an- 
swers by letter. 





Sheila Finn, Co-ed Magazine Cover Girl 


New Cover Girl make-up hides blemishes 
instantly as it helps heal! 





First true make-up cover-up. Medicated and antiseptic to help heal, without peeling or flaking. 


Makes flaws, freckles, trouble spots seem to “disappear”—you see a cover girl complexion. 


Blemishes spell double trouble for teen-age 
cover girls. They have to hide trouble spots 
not only from a date’s eyes . . . but from 
the camera, too. What’s the solution? Fab- 
ulous new Cover Girl by Noxzema. Cover 
Girl liquid hides blemishes instantly, keeps 


your complexion looking dreamy smooth 


. me 
_ Cover Girl MEDICATED MAKE-UP BY NOXZEMA 4A Pg 


all day. And it’s actually good for your 
skin! Cover Girl pressed powder is anti- 
septic, too, keeps your puff so nearly germ- 
free, trouble hardly has a chance to start. 
Yet it smells so nice you’d never guess it’s 
medicated. For real “date insurance,” get 
fabulous new Cover Girl today! 


COVER GIRL 1S A TRADEMARK NAME OF THE NOXZEMA CHEMICAL CO 
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3 glamorous skin shades, 


3 beautiful compacts 


$150 


each plus tax 





Now Announcing... 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 
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F You like to take pictures of any kind, here 
is acontest for you. 


There are categories for the student experts, 
as well as for the “box camera artists” who 
simply take pictures for fun. The prizes are 
worth trying for, too—$100, $50, $25, and five 
honorable mentions in each category, plus sub- 
stantial supplementary awards. Cash prizes 
are automatically doubled for pictures made 
on Ansco film. 


This contest is open to anyone in grades 7 
through 12. There are 3 divisions and 15 clas- 
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sifications that cover every picture-taking in- 
terest in color or black-and-white. You can 
enter as many pictures or color transparencies 
as you wish... and anyone can win. 


Get your rules booklet and entry blank to- 
day. Get them at your camera dealer, or write 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporation. 


Ansco 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





Young Readers 


Should parents teach pre-schoolers to 
read? Educators have debated the sub- 
ject for years without ever coming to 
any agreement. But with the rise of 
television, pre-schoolers are becoming 
increasingly curious over the strange 
symbols they see on the TV screen. 
Many ask questions of their parents and 
soon can read the familiar packages at 
the supermarket. 

In an effort to cash in on this ex- 
traordinary interest in reading at a 
young age, the Denver school system 
has produced a television course for 
parents, including a guidebook on “Pre- 
paring Your Child for Reading.” 

Now the Carnegie Corporation has 
granted $61,900 to Denver to prepare 
a series of 16 taped television programs 
(plus a new guidebook) for subsequent 
use by educational television stations. 

The debate continues. Dr. William D. 
Sheldon, director of the Syracuse Univ. 
Reading Laboratory, has deplored the 
“pressure of public opinion” which is 
proving “stronger than the accumulated 
knowledge of reading specialists and 
the weight of research in producing 
change in methods of reading instruc- 
tion.” 

The recent trend of teaching reading 
in kindergarten, “an idea frowned upon 
by responsible educators specializing in 
early childhood” resulted from the pres- 
sure of public opinion, says Sheldon. 

He notes that this pressure has come 
from “parents of precocious children, 
from first-grade teachers, and from 
some kindergarten teachers . . . and in 
a larger sense this pressure is part of 
the national syndrome anxiety over Rus- 
sian technological advances.” 

In spite of the fact that research of 
the past 20 or more years reveals some 
real hazards in the premature teaching 
of reading to five-year-olds, Sheldon 
claims that in New York State alone as 
many as 50 per cent of the teachers in 
kindergarten present formal reading 
readiness materials in the second half 
of the year. 

“Many kindergarten teachers have 
resisted the demands to teach their 
pupils to read, but even those who were 
most steadfast in their belief that in- 
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Wide World Photo 


Seven-year-old Robert Keith of Topeka, Kan., isn’t letting a little thing like 
two broken arms prevent him from doing his school work. Bobby broke one arm 
when he fell from a swing, and fractured the other a couple of days later 


when he fell off his bicycle. But 
formal language activities assure later 
success, are now beginning to succumb 
to the various pressures placed upon 
them,” Sheldon maintains. 

Urging a continuation of informal 
language activity in kindergartens over 
formalized reading instruction, Sheldon 
says, “There is no question that many 
children, perhaps one in 30 entering 
kindergarten has already made a good 
start in reading. It is doubtful, however, 
that the success of the one should have 
the effect of changing what has proved 
to be a good learning experience for 
the other 29.” 


Meeting the Threat 


Major William E. Mayer, army psy- 
chiatrist spent four years studying 
Communist brainwashing techniques— 
especially those applied to G.I.’s cap- 
tured during the Korean War. His 
findings, reported in U.S. News & 
World Report in 1955, revealed that: 
“About one third of all the American 


FALL BOOK ISSUE 


here he is in 


school—casts and all. 
prisoners said they became something 
called ‘progressives.’ By the Commu- 
nists’ own definition, this meant that a 
man was either a Communist sympa- 
thizer or a collaborator—or both—during 
his stay in a prison camp.” 

Why did so many Americans suc- 
cumb to the brainwashing process? 
Many of them did not know enough 
about either the American way of life— 
or the Communist way of life—to refute 
the arguments of the trained Red 
propagandists. 

Major Mayer concluded that what is 
needed is “increased attention in mili- 
tary education and in education in gen- 
eral toward a clear understanding of 
what this democracy is, how it operates, 
what its achievements are, where people 
within it have failed. In other words, 
a completely realistic, honest presen- 
tation of our own system and an equally 
honest presentation of the Communist 
system. 

“Anyone who is cognizant of both, 
knows that our system sells itself on its 
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ce invaluable, descriptive list 
is your guide to the very best 
in resource materials in the natu- 
ral sciences, social sciences, and 
mathematics. Here you will find 
more than 200 Golden Science 
Books, all of them designed to 
help students develop the con- 
cepts they need for understanding 
our complex, rapidly-advancing 
world. 

GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS 
was written by Rose Wyler, the 
well-known science author, edi- 
tor and teacher. It was prepared 
specifically as an aid in purchas- 
ing books under the provisions of 
the National Defense Education 
Act, Title III. The impressive list 
includes the following of recently 
published titles: 
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GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, Dept. ED-4, 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send me my free copy of GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS: A 
CATALOGUE OF CONCEPT BUILDING Books, by Rose Wyler. 
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Yours Free—a copy of 


GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS: 


A Catalog of Concept Building Books 
By ROSE WYLER 


The Giant Golden Book 
of Mathematics 
Sciences of Mankind 
The Human Body 
The Story of Geology 
The Astronauts: 
Pioneers in Space 
Wheels, Sails and Wings 
Man and Power 
The Golden Book of Biology 
Life’s Wonders of Life on Earth 


All books listed are available in 
Goldencraft Binding. 


GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS, 
A Catalog of Concept Building 
Books, will be an indispensable 
tool in choosing your materials, 
and in strengthening your school 
and library science collections, 
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merits; there is simply no comparison. 
If you have the facts about both, you 
are going to choose ours. We must be- 
lieve this. This means that somehow we 
should develop—we have to develop— 
techniques for understanding this enemy 
and the system that the Communists 
employ. We cant defend ourselves 
against it by pretending it isn’t there 
or by refusing to recognize it.” 

It was obvious that if the battle for 
the minds of men was to be won—it had 
to be won in our own back yard, first. 
One by one, school systems began re- 
viewing their economics, history, and 
social studies curriculums. 

As the new school year opened, it 
appeared that the current running in 
favor of teaching about Communism 
was turning into a tidal wave. 

In New York, Governor Rockefeller 
signed into law a bill authorizing a 
course after the eighth grade on “Com- 
munism and Its Methods and Its De- 
structive Effects.” (State Commissioner 
of Education James E. Allen issued a 
statement advising against a separate 
course on Communism. The commis- 
sioner said it should be taught as part 
of current courses in U.S. history, world 
history, or world geography.) 

In Florida, the state’s high schools 
were given until next September to set 
up 30-hour courses on “American Vs. 
Communism.” 

In California, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction named an advisory 
committee to suggest methods of teach- 
ing about Communism. 

In Louisiana, the state legislature 
appropriated $30,000 a year for high 
school seminars on the tactics and 
strategy of Communism. 

The New York Times surveyed the 
state education departments to find out 
what was now prescribed or planned 
in the way of education about Commu- 
nism. The Times found examples of: 

1. “States that permit local districts 
to determine their own curriculum al- 
most without interference.” (Wisconsin, 
Maryland, Connecticut, Michigan, Wy- 
oming, Maine, Oklahoma, Nevada, 
Alaska, and Ohio.) 

2. “States that have prepared, or are 
preparing, separate curriculum units on 
Communism.” ( Louisiana, Florida, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee, Idaho, New Hamp- 
shire, Indiana, and Mississippi.) 

3. “States that prescribe teaching 
about Communism as an integral part 
of their social studies or history curricu- 
lum.” (New York, Colorado, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Utah, and Iowa.) 

In addition, the Times pointed out 
that in Massachusetts, instruction con- 
cerning Communism has been provided 
for the past nine years to undergradu- 
ates in teacher training colleges and to 





o help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 
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MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE SCT-11-10-61 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 
film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 


Name 





Address 





City 





Zone 





High School 





Position 
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teachers in in-service courses. The Texas 
Association of School Superintendents 
has been working with local school su- 
perintendents “to assist them in devel- 
oping their own programs of good 
Americanism.” Pennsylvania leaves the 
Communism issue for local option, but 
has prepared a curriculum pamphlet on 
“A Comparative Study of Democracy 
and Communism,” as well as a bibli- 
ography. 

Individual cities (Dallas, Wichita, 
Los Angeles, and Boston) now provide 
units or courses on Communism. 

Better than 60 per cent of the school 
administrators polled by The Nation’s 
Schools favored courses about Commu- 
nism taught at the high school level. 

Organizations like the American Bar 
Association, American Legion, and Na- 
tional Education Association have made 
studies on what schools should be teach- 
ing about Communism, The ABA has set 
up a special committee “on education 
in the contrast between liberty under 
law and Communism.” The NEA and 
the Legion have been working jointly 
on a report on “teaching about Commu- 
nism and the American Heritage.” (See 
Sept. 20 Scholastic Teacher.) 

Starting Nov. 15, Senior Scholastic, 
World Week and Junior Scholastic will 
begin a series on “What You Should 
Know About Communism and Why.” 


Book Week 


“Hurray for Books!” will once again 
be the theme of Children’s Book Week, 
which falls on Nov. 12-18. 

A variety of Book Week materials— 
including posters, streamers, bookmarks, 
mobiles, and stencils—are available from 
The Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Send 
five cents for brochure, “Aids for Book 
Week.” 

Be sure to look over the list of 
Scholastic Teacher's own Book Bazaar 
materials on page 15-T. 


Integration Program 


[he Civil Rights Commission last 
month proposed a 12-point program to 
speed up school desegregation. Major 
proposals: 

Congress should require every segre- 
gated school district to submit plans to 
the Federal Government for a first step 
toward desegregation. 

PFederal grants for education to any 
state should be reduced if that state con- 
tinues to maintain segregated schools. 
(One member of the commission, Rob- 
ert S. Rankin, dissented on this pro- 
posal. “I do not believe,” he said, “that 
school children should be made _ to 
suffer for the errors of their elders.” 
Congress should provide financial and 
technical assistance to local school 
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systems undertaking desegregation. 
>The Civil Rights Commission should 
be authorized to serve as a clearing- 
house for information about desegre- 
gation. It should be permitted to create 
an advisory and conciliation service for 
local communities. 

PFederal funds under the Library 
Services Act should be withheld from 
states maintaining federally-financed 
segregated libraries. 

Federal assistance funds should be 
withheld from all publicly controlled 
institutions that practice segregation. 
PCongress should provide loans for 
school districts whose state funds have 
been cut off as a result of desegrega- 
tion. 

PDesegregated schools should be set 
up on military bases for dependents of 
military personnel who are required by 
their parents’ assignments to attend 
segregated schools off the bases. 
>The Attorney General should protect 
children, parents, citizens, and school 
officials from harassment, intimidation 
or reprisal for carrying out desegrega- 
tion plans. 
PFederal court 
speeded up in 
cases. 

Federal assistance should be provided 
to the states for programs designed to 
identify and aid talented students who 
are handicapped by unequal educa- 
tional opportunity. 

>A survey should be made annually of 
the ethnic classification of all students 
enrolled in the country’s public schools. 
>The Civil Rights Commission was 
created under the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. Set up within the Department of 
Justice, the commission investigates 
complaints regarding the denial of civil 
rights. Its members are appointed by 
the President with the consent of the 
Senate. 


should be 
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WE WISH that we had room to men 
tion all the hundreds of attractive new 
volumes which will be available this 
fall. However, here are some of the 
ones which we think you you 
students will enjoy. 


and 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
The California Gold Rush, by the 


editors of American Heritage ( Amer- 
ican Heritage Publishing Company, 
$3.50). Illustrated story of the men 
who mined the rich ore deposits in 
the West and of the they 
built. 


towns 


The Plainsmen of the Yellowstone, by 
Mark H. Brown (Putnam’s, $7.50). 
Striking account of the history of the 
Yellowstone Basin. 


15 Decisive Battles of the United States, 
by O.K. Armstrong (Longmans, 
$5.95). Most important battles of our 
history from colonial days through 


World War II. Very readable. 


The Divided Union, by J.G. Randall 
and David Donald (Little, Brown, 
$6.50). Modern one-volume history 
(548 pages) of the Civil War. 


The Civil War in America, by Alan 
Barker (Doubleday, $2.95). 192- 
page history emphasizing the war's 
importance, its background, and _ its 
results. 


Rags and Hope, compiled and edited 
by Mary Lasswell (Coward-McCann, 
$5.75). Exciting memoirs of a Con- 
federate soldier who served for four 
years with Hood’s Brigade. 


Anzio, by Wynford Vaughn-Thomas 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $5). 
A full picture of the British and 
American participation in the grim 
World War II operation that cost 
many lives. 


Island of the Lost, by Paul Fenimore 
Cooper (Putnam’s, $4). History of 
Canada’s King William Island, of 
the explorers who came to its icy 
shores, and of the Eskimos who live 
there. 


My Polar Flights, by Umberto Nobile 
(Putnam’s $4.50). The stories of 
Nobile’s flights, the first, highly suc- 
cessful; the second, involving an 
accident, struggle for survival, and 
a daring rescue. 


The Ordeal of Captain Roeder, edited 
by Helen Roeder (St. Martin’s Press, 
$5). A Hessian captain’s account of 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign. 


Savo, The Incredible Naval Debacle off 
Guadalcanal, by Richard F. Newcomb 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $4.95). 
A startling account of one of the most 
humiliating sea defeats of World 
War II. 


Aliyah, the Peoples of Israel, by Howard 
Morley Sachar (World, $7.50). The 
history of the rebirth of the Jewish 
State .as revealed through the lives 
of fifteen men and women who came 
to Palestine before 1948. 


Washington's America, by Robin Mc- 
Kown (Grosset and Dunlap, $2.50). 
Pictures and text dealing with the 
life and times of George Washington. 


American Memoir, by John W. Dodds 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $4). 
A sparkling commentary on eleven 
aspects of American culture from 
1900 to the present day. 


The Ancient Worlds of Asia, by Ernst 
Diez (Putnam's, $4.50). Readable 
survey of Asian cultures from the 
days of Noah to 19th-century Man- 
dalay. Illustrated with maps and 
pictures. 


Primitive Man and His Ways, by Kaj 
Birket-Smith (World, $4.95). An an- 
thropologist’s fascinating account of 
the customs and culture of six prim- 
itive peoples. 


The Great Constitution, by Henry 
Steele Commager (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50). An illuminating commentary 
on the development of our Constitu- 
tion. Written for young Americans. 


United Nations, N. Y., by Dorothy 
Sterling (Doubleday, $2.50). New 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


up-to-date edition of a popular pic- 
ture and text description of the U. N. 
headquarters in New York City. 


The Lands and Peoples of USSR, by 
Kathleen Taylor (Macmillan, $1.75). 
Excellent 90-page description of Rus- 
sia today. 


Let’s Visit Brazil, by John C. Caldwell 
(John Day, $2.95). Good text and 
picture description of the geography, 
history, customs, and way of life of 
South America’s largest country. 


Switzerland in Pictures (Sterling, $1, 
paper). First in a new “Visual 
Geography Series” designed to sup 
plement one’s study of a country. 


My Village in Switzerland, by Sonia and 
Tim Gidal (Pantheon Books, $3.50). 
Picture and text story of the day-by- 
day work and play activities of a 
Swiss boy and his family. Illustrated 
by more than 80 photographs. 


Looking at the World by Jean and 
David Gadsby (Macmillan, $5.50). 
A world geography for children. 
More than 1000 illustrations includ- 
ing fifty maps and 14 color plates. 


The U.S.A. Answers—a Guide to Un- 
derstanding, edited by Kenneth E. 
Beer (U.S. and World Publications, 
225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, 
$5). A guidebook providing answers, 
in question and answer form, to the 
1,800 questions most frequently asked 
about the U. S. by people abroad. 


Art Plunder, by Wilhelm Treue (John 
Day, $4.50). Absorbing account of 
the fate of art works in time of wai 
and unrest from the Middle Ages to 
the present day. 


Picture History of the Modern World, 
by Michael Rheta Martin and Charles 
Crowe (Little, Brown, $5.95). A 
political, social, economic, cultural] 
history of modern world from Age of 
Exploration to Age of Space. 


Black Mother, by Basil Davidson 
(Little, Brown, $6.50). A meaningful 
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discussion of the slave trade and its 
consequences for Africa. 


HISTORY IN FICTION 

Spirit Lake, by MacKinley Kantor 
(World, $6.95). Monumental novel 
of the Iowa country in the 1850's 
with all the problems of the frontier. 


$3). 18-year-old Zach Harper, fol- 
lowing his capture by and escape 
from the Tories, helps the patriots 
defeat enemy troops. 


Yankees on the Run, by John Brick 
(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, $3). Ex- 
citing Civil War tale about two 
Union soldiers who escaped from the 


Patriot's Progress, a 


Hopkins 
Tories, 


with the 


Rifles at 
Wade 


Ramsour’s 
Wellman 


Novel 
American Revolution, by Joseph G.E. 
(Scribner's, $3.95). Story 
of a Massachusetts doctor who sides 
becomes a 
surgeon in the Continental Army. 


Mill, 


(Ives 


later 


by 
Washburn, 


of the 


her 


Manly 


notorious Andersonville prison. 


Pirate Queen, by Edith Patterson Meyer 
(Little, Brown, $3.50). An Irish girl, 
elected chieftain of her clan, leads 

followers in 

against England and later becomes 

a friend of Queen Elizabeth. 


successful piracy 


Powder Boy of the Monitor, by Gordon 





THE SPELL ON THE STONES 


By ELIZABETH P, FLEMING. 
David spends an exciting sum- 
mer in Ireland helping dig up an 
ancient, mysterious mound of 
stones supposed to be a. meeting 
place of the Little People. 
Ages 8 to 11. 


TRINKET 

By Janet Rocers Howe. The 
of a Shetland pony 
who passes from owner to owner, 


adventures 


but wins hearts everywhere with 
her fondness for children and her 
ability to learn tricks. Ages 9 to 
12 


ON SMALL WINGS 


By Beatrice MAcLEop. A little 
girl of North India lives in two 
worlds—that of her grandmother, 
with its ancient gods and festi- 
vals, and the modern world of 
her two American friends. Ages 
8 to ll 


THE VISITORS FROM 
PLANET VETA 

By Reinnotp W. GoLL. Suzy 
and Sandy make friends with 
three green-skinned space chil- 
dren who land in the garden. The 
magic powers of the visitors lead 
to many strange and amusing 
adventures. Ages 8 to 11. 


131010) .45 


AND 


SECRET OF THE TIGER'S EYE 


By Puy uis A. WHITNEY. Benita, 
visiting Cape Town, South Africa, 
(where there are NO tigers) solves 
an intriguing mystery involving 
a tiger—and, incidentally, gets a 
glimpse of the unhappy work- 
ings of apartheid. Ages 10 to 14. 


RUNNER-UP 

By Lawrence A. KeEartING. In 
Jesse’s senior year, he finds he 
must fight hard with his brains 
and his fists if he is to come out a 
champion at last or remain the 
also-ran he has been for three 
years. A Junior Literary Guild 
selection. Ages 12 to 15. 


MYSTERY OF THE 
UNWELCOME VISITOR 


By HELEN GiRVAN. Twin broth- 
ers—and the “brother” of a 
woman who doesn’t have one— 
create a double mystery in this 
thriller revolving around an 
antique knife, a diamond, and a 
house in Connecticut. Girls, 12 
to 15. 


WHIRL OF FASHION 

By Marjory HALL. A career 
story about a girl who has few 
clothes and fewer friends—until 
she becomes interested in dress 
design, and by talent and hard 
work wins a fashion scholarship 
to Paris. Girls, 12 to 15. 


t 
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YOUTH 


STEPPING STONES TO LOVE 


By Epitx S. GILtmore. Two 
young Quakers in a small, mid- 
western college town learn to 
understand themselves and their 
spiritual heritage. A Junior 
Literary Guild selection. 
Girls, 12 to 15. 


THE KARTING CROWD 

By James L. SuMMERs. A tragic 
accident finally makes the crowd 
at Hilandero High realize the 
dangers in the national sport of 
racing with “karts’’—very light 
vehicles of high horsepower. A 
Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion. Ages 12 to 15 


DESTINATION DANGER 

By Harriet KAMM NyE. Young 
Mexicans and Americans fight 
hurricane disaster together in 
this exciting story filled with 
aviation thrills and Mexican fes- 
tivity. Boys, 12 to15 


POWDER BOY OF THE 
MONITOR ; 
By Gorpon D. Surrrerrs. Dick 
Morgan takes part in one of the 
epic naval battles of history while 
serving aboard the queer-looking 
Union ironclad, Monitor. Boys, 
12 to 15. 
All books clothbound, $2.95 each. 
Now at your bookstore. 
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D. Shirreffs (Westminster Press, 
$2.95). Dick Morgan, powder boy 
on the Monitor—a “Tin Can on a 
Shingle”—participates in its historic 
Civil War battle with the Merrimac, 
and later faces danger on the Mon- 
tauk. 


The Queen’s Most Honorable Pirate, 
by James Playsted Wood (Harper, 
$2.95). Thrilling story of an Irish 
pirate’s son who serves under Sir 
Francis Drake and becomes a Queen’s 
Justice of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty. 


The Sacred Jewel, by Nancy Faulkner 
(Doubleday, $2.95). Pagan _first- 
century Britain is the background for 
this suspenseful tale involving four 
young people and the theft of the 
Arch Druid’s sacred jewel. 


BIOGRAPHY 


George Mason: Reluctant Statesman, 
by Robert A. Rutland (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, $3.50). Life of the 
author of the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights, and the trusted advisor of 
George Washington, Patrick Henry, 
and Thomas Jefferson. 


The Poor Old Liberal Arts, by Robert 
I. Gannon (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, $4). Engaging autobio- 
graphy of Father Gannon, president 
of Fordham University, covering 
fifty years of his educational career. 


Boss Ket, by Rosamund McPherson 
Young (Longmans, $3.50). Life of 
Charles F. Kettering, American in- 
ventor who developed the automobile 
self-starter. 





|The Dragon Tree, by Val Gendron 
| (Longmans, $3.95). Biography of 
| Alexander von Humboldt whose re- 

markable achievements in zoology, 


physiology, botany, anthropology, 
and astronomy still amaze scientists. 


Young Music Makers, by Irene Wicker 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $3.95). Inspiring ac- 
counts of the boyhoods of 12 fam- 
ous American and European com- 
posers. 


|The Young Elizabeth, by Jean Plaidy 
(Roy Publishers, $3). Picture of 
Elizabeth’s childhood in the 16th- 
century court of King Henry VIII. 


Gutzon Borglum, by Willadene Price 
(Rand McNally, $3.50). First full- 
length treatment of the famous sculp- 
tor of the Mt. Rushmore Memorial. 
(Young adult. ) 


Make a Joyful Sound, by Helen E. 
Waite (Macrae Smith, $3.95). The 
warmly human story of Alexander 
Graham Bell and his wife. 





Samuel Adams, Son of Liberty, by 
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Clifford Lindsey Alderman (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $3.50). First 
biography of the famous patriot writ- 
ten especially for teen-agers. 


George Washington's Mother, by Alice 
Curtis Desmond (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.50). Dramatized biography of 
Mary Ball Washington, based on 
new research by the author. 


Theodore Roosevelt: Rallying a Free 
People, by Fred J. Cook (Kingston 
House-Lippincott, $2.95). Story of 
the dynamic Teddy and the politics 
of his time. 


Vasco Nunez de Balboa, by Emma 
Gelders Sterne (Knopf, $3). Authen- 
tic account of the life of the discov- 
erer of the Pacific Ocean. 


TEEN-AGE BOOKS 


Second Semester, by Helen Miller Swift 
(Longmans, $3.75). Two girls, placed 
together as roommates in a small 
co-educational college, find after a 
while that they have many interests 
in common. 


Wood 
Seven- 


Norma 


$3.50). 


Bittersweet Year, by 
James (Longmans, 
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SIGNET AND MENTOR BOOKS 


A wealth of high-quality paperbacks for school use 


Literature ... science... history ... reference 


A FEW OF THE MANY BOOKS USED 
IN SCHOOLS 


MYTHOLOGY by Edith Hamilton 
MD86, 50¢ 

EIGHT GREAT COMEDIES 

From Aristophanes to Shaw 
MT287,75¢ 


THE U.S. POLITICAL SYSTEM AND HOW 
IT WORKS (revised 1960) 
by David C. Coyle 


THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
by Irving Adler MD281, 50¢ 


ANIMAL FARM by George Orwell 
CD3, 50¢ 

RED BADGE OF COURAGE AND SELECTED 

STORIES by Stephen Crane CD16, 50¢ 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne CD58, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER HANDY 
COLLEGE DICTIONARY D1328, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN ROGET'S COLLEGE 
THESAURUS IN DICTIONARY FORM 
D1431, 50¢ 


THOMAS A. DOOLEY 
Deliver Us From Evil 01922, 50¢ 
Edge of Tomorrow D1993, 50¢ 
The Night They Burned 

The Mountain D1974, 50¢ 


MD319, 50¢ 














NEW TITLES OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Main Street 
Arrowsmith 
Babbitt 





CT91, 75¢ 











THE LEOPARD 
by Giuseppe di L d 





11960, 75¢ 


TROLL GARDEN by Willa Cather 
CD31, 50¢ 


MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 
by Charles Dickens CD69, 50¢ 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


by Jane Austen CD82, 50¢ 


THE FOREST AND THE SEA 

by Marston Bates MD316, 50¢ 

WEB OF LIFE by John H. Storer 
MD288, 50¢ 


GUIDE TO EARTH HISTORY (The Story 
of Our Earth) by Richard Carrington 
M1335, 75¢ 


MATHEMATICS IN FUN AND EARNEST 
by Nathan A. Court MD344, 50¢ 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by Stefan Lorant M1323, 75¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY of World Literature, Inc. 
Box ST-7, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


oe. 
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teen-year-old Kathy, unhappy over 
moving away from her friends to a 
strange community, discovers that 
she can enjoy life there too. 


Elizabeth and the Young Stranger, by 
Mina Lewiton (McKay, $2.75). The 
ups and downs of a romance between 
Elizabeth, daughter of the leading 
citizen of a New England town, and 
André, an outsider just arrived from 
a European concentration camp. 


Springtime for Eva, by Karin Anckars 
vard (Harcourt, Brace and World, 
$2.95). Deeply shocked by a _ hor- 
rible automobile accident, 17-year-old 
Eva finds her way back to normal 
life and has her first romance. Setting 
is in Stockholm, Sweden. 


Forever and Always, by Mildred Law 
rence (Harcourt, Brace and World, 
$3). When Russ parts from Mindy 
after a year and one half of “going 
steady,” Mindy anticipates a dull 
summer. She’s mistaken. 


| Kona Summer, by Vivian Breck (Dou- 


bleday, $2.95). Lani, sixteen, home 
from a year in a San Francisco board- 
ing school, and Priscilla, her sensi 
tive cousin from New England, have 
an eventful summer together in 
Hawaii. 


The Immediate Gift, by Clarice Pont 
(McKay, $3.25). Heather Demerest, 
in a friendly atmosphere away from 
her flighty mother, conquers her 
speech block—stammering—and _stu- 
dies speech therapy. 


Rich Boy, Poor Boy, by Theodora Du- 
Bois (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
$2.95). Two lonely teen-agers, a boy 
and girl, work together to unravel a 
mystery of some missing antique but- 
tons. 


Dinny Gordon, Sophomore, by Anne 


Emery (Macrae Smith, $2.95). 
Dinny, now a sophomore, but still 
against going steady, finds herself 
involved with three young men, one 
of them very special. 


The Boys’ Sherlock Holmes, edited by 
Howard Haycraft (Harper, $2.95). 
New enlarged edition with three 
novels and six selected short stories. 


Hotshot, by John F. Carson (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, $2.95). Dave 
York, star of his high school basket- 
ball team, learns almost too late that 
studies as well as_ basketball are 


necessary for his future. 


Trinket, by Janet Rogers Howe (West- 
minister $2.95). Trinket, a 
Shetland pony, endears herself to a 
succession of owners by performing 
tricks and making friends wherever 
she goes. 


Press, 
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WORLD Books 
for Fun, Fact, and 
| Adventure . 
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Frontier Living 
By EDWIN TUNIS, Every significant 


aspect of daily life on the American 
frontier, from the Piedmont to the 
Pacific, is vividly brought to life in 
text and more than 200 drawings by 
the author, Large format. 


Grades 5 up, $5.95 


Beyond the 
High Hills 
A Book of Eskimo Poems 
Photographs by Guy Mary-Rousseliére, 
O.M.I. Superb full-color photographs 
and the elemental beauty of these 


poems combine to make a remarkable 
book, All grades, $3.95 


Le Petit Chien 
(The Little Dog) 


Story and Pictures by DENISE and 
ALAIN TREZ, A _ delightful dual- 
language picture book, designed in a 
fresh new format and illustrated in 
two colors, Grades 4 up. $1.95 


Noodles, Nitwits, 

and Numskulls 
By MARIA LEACH, Illustrated by 
Kurt Werth. A rib-tickling collection 
of stories, riddles, and tricks, retold 
by a well-known folklorist. Bibliog- 


raphy and author's notes. 
Grades 4 to 6, $2.95 


Toontoony Pie 
and Other Tales from Pakistan 
By ASHRAF SIDDIQUI and MARI. 
LYN LERCH. Illustrated by Jan 
Fairservis. “Lively retellings. Recom- 
mended,”— Library Journal (starred), 


Grades 4 to 6. $3.50 


Poems for Seasons 
and Celebrations 


Edited by WILLIAM COLE. Jllus- 
trated by Johannes Troyer, Over 140 
poems honoring the four seasons and 
twenty-two important holidays of the 
year, Grades 5 up. $3.95 


(@) All bound in cloth 
Send for complete catalog 


THE WORLD 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


N, Y, Office: 119 W, 57th St., New York 19 

















The Visitors from Planet Veta, by Rein- 
hold W. Goll (Westminster Press, 
$2.95). When three young—green— 
visitors from Planet Veta come to 
Earth for a vacation, adventures 
aplenty are in store for their new 
earthbound friends, Sandy and Suzy. 


| Rebel in Right Field, by Duane Decker 


(Morrow, $2.95). Danny Redd, new 
outfielder for the Blue Sox, learns 
that he must conquer his fear of 
crashing into a fence if he wants to 
become a great player. 


Center Field Jinx, by Jackson Scholz 
(Morrow, $2.95). A young player's 
batting slump ends when he gets 
back his timing by playing golf. 


Runner-up, by Lawrence Keating (West- 
minster Press, $2.95). Jesse Dale, 
high school senior, becomes presi- 
dent of the local Future Teachers of 
America chapter and top man in the 
hurdles. 


Snow on Blueberry Mountain, by Ste- 
phen W. Meader (Harcourt, Brace 
and World, $3.25). Mark Wilkins, 
high school junior, develops a com- 
mercial ski slope in the Pocono Moun- 
tains. 


Baseball in America, by Robert Smith 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $10). 
A history of our national pastime, 
profusely illustrated, 


SCIENCE AND MATH 


| Science Today (Criterion Books, $5.95). 


Fifteen British scientists including 
Nobel prize-winners review outstand- 
ing developments in chemistry, geol- 
ogy, biology, astronomy, radioastron- 
omy, nuclear physics, and oceanog- 
raphy. 


| Atlas of the Universe, by Ernst and De 


Vries (Nelson, $9.95). A readable 
guide to the constellations, the solar 
system and the universe. 


The Orion Book of Volcanoes, by 
Haroun Tazieff (Orion Press, $6.95). 
A perceptive treatment of a fascinat- 
ing subject. 


Plant Marvels in Miniature, by C. 
Postma (John Day, $12.50). Stimu- 
lating microphotographic exploration 
of the plant world, 


Our Earth: Geology and Geologists, by 
Marian T. Place (Putnam’s, $2.95). 
A concrete approach to geology 
through descriptions of pioneering 
scientists efforts and of unusual geo- 
logical phenomena. 


| The Wonderful World of Prehistoric 


Animals, by William Elgin Swinton 
(Doubleday, $2.95). Excellent pres- 
entation in pictures and text for 
young people and adults. 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


LONGMANS 


HAVOC: The Story of 
Natural Disasters 
By WILLIAM BIXBY. Eyewitness de- 
scriptions, with scientific explanations 
and protective measures. 

Ages 12 up. $3.50 


TRAILS OF HIS OWN 


By ADRIENNE GROSSMAN and VALERIE 
BEARDWOOD. Illustrations by Larry 
Toschik. The story of John Muir 
and his fight to save our National 
Parks. Ages 12-16. $3.95 


BITTERSWEET YEAR 


By NORMA WOOD JAMES. Kathy learns 
that one dimension of love is loyalty. 
Ages 12-16. $3.50 


ANYONE CAN LIVE 
OFF THE LAND 


By JAMES RALPH JOHNSON. IIlustra- 
tions by Edward Shenton. A prac- 
tical book for campers or anyone 
stranded in the wilds, on surviving 
the wilderness. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


HIS OWN GOOD DAUGHTER 
A Story of Sir Thomas More and His Family 
By VIRGINIA NEWELL. Illustrations by 
Vera Bock. Sir Thomas’s fortunes as 
seen by his favorite daughter, Meg. 

Ages 12-16. $3.25 


THE REB AND THE REDCOATS 


By CONSTANCE SAVERY. Illustrations 
by Vera Bock. A young American 
officer hoodwinks the redcoats in 
whose home he is imprisoned. 
Ages 10-14. $3.75 


CECELIA’S LOCKET 


By RITA SHIELDS. Illustrations by 
Clotilde Embree Funk. Cecelia learns 
to get along with her stepmother— 
and earns her mother’s locket. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


FIRM HAND ON THE REIN 


By JACK STEFFAN. Decorations by 
Paul Laune. Johnny comes to love 
his new ranch home when he and 
his horse cope with an emergency. 

Ages 10-14. $2.95 


SECOND SEMESTER 


By HELEN MILLER SWIFT. Decorations 
by Raymond Abel. Two dissimilar 
college roommates learn to under- 
stand each other. Ages 12-16. $3.75 


BOSS KET: A Life of 
Charles F. Kettering 
By ROSAMOND McPHERSON YOUNG. 
Decorations by Allan Thomas. A 
biography of a great American in- 
ventor. Ages 14 up. $3.50 
All books cloth bound 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
119 W. 40th St. New York 18 
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Teen Age Books from 


Jeanne Carbonnier 


ABOVE ALL 
A PHYSICIAN 


An authoritative and fascinating 
biography of Theophile Laennec, 
inventor of the stethoscope. $2.95 


Adrien Stoutenburg & 
Laura Nelson Baker 


BELOVED BOTANIST 
The Story of Carl Linnaeus 
A first biography of Carl Lin- 
naeus who laid the foundations 


for modern systematic botany. 
$2.95 


Joseph G. E. Hopkins 
PATRIOT’S PROGRESS 


A novel of the American Revolu- 
tion, giving a picture in miniature 
of the impact of political events 
on a small Massachusetts commu- 
nity. “Recommended for all fiction 
collections.”—Library Journal 
$3.95 


Robert Collis 


AFRICAN ENCOUNTER 
A Doctor in Nigeria 
“Warm and excellent .. . full of 
information on the large, curious, 
discouraging and immensely prom- 
ising Nigeria.”—New York Times 

$4.50 


Alan Paton 


TALES FROM A 
TROUBLED LAND 


Stories of South Africa today by 
the author of Cry, The Beloved 
Country. “Paton at his best.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune $3.50 


Goldwin Smith 
THE HERITAGE OF MAN 


The inspiring story of the great 
civilizations, East and West, from 
the Stone Age to the atomic era. 
“Recommended for public and 
school libraries.”—Library Jour- 
nal $12.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


| 
| 
| 


Teen-Age 


Treasury of Our Science 
World, edited by Seon Manley and 
Gogo Lewis (Funk and Wagnalls, 
$4.95). More than fifty selections on 
almost every phase of science from 
the world’s outstanding scientists and 
writers, 


A Book of Planets for You, by Franklyn 


| 
| 


M. Branley (Crowell, $3.50). A 
lively description of the nine planets 
that go around the sun. 





Reptiles and Their World, by Carroll | 


Lane Fenton and Dorothy Constance 
Pallas (John Day, $3.50). Interest- 
ing, abundantly illustrated descrip- 
tion of the characteristics and habi- 
tat of snakes, lizards, alligators, tur- 
tles, etc. 


| Alive in Space, by Robert Wells (Little, 


Brown, $3.75). An explanation of 
bio-astronautics, the new .- science 
which studies the effects of space 
travel on man and other living things. 


The Star Dwellers, by James Blish (Put- 


$3.50). Science fiction. A 
young boy of the planet Terra has 
many exciting adventures while train- 
ing for a career in inter-stellar diplo- 
macy. 


nam’s, 





| Mike Mars, Astronaut, by Donald A. | 
Wollheim (Doubleday, $1.25). First | 


book in a series that will follow the 
authentic adventures of Mike Mars, 
U. S. Air Force flier, and six other 
men chosen to participate in 
highly secret Project Quicksilver. 


| Exploring Mathematics on Your Own, 


| 
| 
} 


by William H. Glenn and Donovan 
A. Johnson (Doubleday, $4.50). A 
clear concise presentation of fascinat- 
ing aspects of mathematics. 


| How to Use Algebra in Everyday Life, 








S 


c 


by Fred Reinfeld (Sterling, $3.95). 
Shows how the reader can save time 
and energy by applying algebra to 
practical problems ranging from car- 
pentry to income tax calculation. 


Can Learn about Calculators and 
Computers, by Raymond G. Kenyon 
(Harper, $2.95). An easy-to-follow 
introduction to the science of num- 
bers and counting machines. 


ience Book-Lab of Jets and Rockets, 


by Elizabeth N. Sharp (Basic Books, 
$3.95). Book tells how jets were de- 


the 





veloped, how they are constructed, | 


| | a MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


and how they work. Assemble-it- 
yourself model of a jet engine is in- 
cluded in the package. 


science Book-Lab of Air, by Harry Mil- 


grom (Basic Books, $3.95). Informa- 
tive text describes elementary scien- 
tific knowledge about air. Kit accom- 
panying the book supplies materials 
for a number of unique experiments. 


This year make ita 


PAPERBACK 


=fele).@-f-F4-t-ls 
with 


Dell Laurel Editions 


35°-95¢ 


rHe 
RED 
BADGE 


OF . 
( OURAGE 


me Ga cssreee 


ome vee ene" 
Twelfth Night 


A sampling of Laurel editions 
most frequently used in schools: 


Laurel Shakespeare Series 


MERCHANT OF VENICE, JULIUS CAESAR, 
ROMEO AND JULIET, TWELFTH NIGHT 
and 15 more plays in attractive indi- 
vidual volumes with the largest type 
and most readable page in paperback. 

35¢ each 


Short Stories & Anthologies 


GREAT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 50¢ 


GREAT TALES OF ACTION 
AND ADVENTURE 


SIX GREAT MODERN PLAYS 
SIX CENTURIES OF GREAT POETRY 


35¢ 
75¢ 
75¢ 


Novels 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 
AND 4 GREAT STORIES 


KIM 
KIDNAPPED 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

JANE EYRE 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
PERSUASION 

DAVID COPPERFIELD (Abr.) 


35¢ 


50¢ 
35¢ 
35¢ 


50¢ 
50¢ 


35¢ 





Write today for your free descriptive 
catalogue of 200 Dell Laurel Editions 
which will add profit to your school book 
bozaor and your classroom teaching. 


DELL BOOKS 
750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Attn. Education Dept. 


School 
Address 
City & State 
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ececcesccccooercs 
TOPICS 
THAT 
APPEAL 
TO THE 


From TEENS 


MCKAY 


THE STORY OF 
THE HUMAN VOICE 
By Bitt Severn. Illustrated by 
Yukio Tashiro. How man _ has 
used that miraculous instrument, 


his voice, through the ages. $3.50 


THE 
(MMEDIATE 
GIFT 
1 Youth Today 
Novel by CLar- 
IcE Pont. A 
. dedicated 
young speech therapist’s touch 


ing romance. $3.25 


ELIZABETH AND 
THE YOUNG 
STRANGER 

A Youth Today Novel by Mina 
Lewiton, author of The Divided 
Heart. The gentle romance of 
André, newly arrived in America, 
and Flizabeth. 


THE 

PLAY 

FOR 

ONE 
A Rocky McCune 
Story by Witrrep McCormick. 
Koulee High's young coach deals 
with a dangerous character. $3.00 


MAN IN MOTION 


4 Bronc Burnett Football Story 
by Witrrep McCormick. Bronc 
is forced into the role of tattler 
for the sake of the team. $3.00 


THE ROOKIE 
By TEx 
The Pros 


yeal as 


MAULE, co-author of 
\ young man’s first 
a professional football 


player. $3.00 


{ll books cloth bound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
119 W. 40th St, N.Y. 18 








| The Castle Book, by 














Books for 
Younger Readers 


Some of the new fall books for 
younger readers are listed below. Age 


| suitability, as designated by the pub- 


lisher, is noted at the end of most book 


| listings. 


Albert and His Adventures, by Mon- 
roe Stearns (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50). 
Appealing verse story about a little 
boy’s adventures during a year. (7 
and up) 

Alfred Duggan 

(Pantheon, $2.50). How castles were 

built, lived in, attacked and defend- 

ed. Illustrated by Raymond Briggs. 

(8 to 12) 


| Custard the Dragon and the Wicked 


Knight, by Ogden Nash (Little, 
Brown, $2.75). A new adventure 
with the cowardly but lovable drag- 
on, his mistress Belinda, and a vil- 
lain—Sir Gargoyle. (4 and up) 

Davy Goes Places, by Lois Lenski 
(Walck, $1.75). Davy goes to the 
store, to the railroad station, to 
Grandma’s house on the farm. (3 to 6) 

Dear Rat, by Julia Cunningham (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $2.75). A delightful 
spoof on the hard-boiled detective 
story with palace intrigue and a wild 
chase. (9 and up) 


| Goldie Is a Fish (John Day, $2.75). 


The pet goldfish introduces the read- 
er to many other fish—how they 
breathe, live, eat, swim. (5 to 8) 

I Can't, Said the Ant, by Polly Cameron 
(Coward-McCann, $2.50). An ant at- 
tempts to push up a teapot that has 
fallen. (4 to 7) 


Jump the Rope Jingles, collected by 


Emma Vietor Worstell (Macmillan, 
$3.25). Jingles sung or chanted on 
sidewalks or playgrounds at jump- 
the-rope time. (5 and up) 


| Le Hibou et La Poussiquet, by Francis 


Steegmuller (Little, Brown, $2.95). 
“The Owl and the Pussycat” story in 
French verse. (6 and up—all ages) 


Hubert, by Edmund Lindop (Little, 


Brown, $2.95). Hubert, a most re- 
markable hippopotamus, traveled all 
over South Africa and became a na- 
tional pet. (4 to 8) 


| Light All Around, by Tillie S. Pine and 


Joseph Levine (Whittlesey House, 
$2.50). Interesting discussion of sun- 
light, moonlight, electric light, and 
reflected light with suggested experi- 
ments, (7 to 11) 

Little Chief, stories and pictures by Syd 
Hoff (Harper, $1.95). A little Indian 
boy makes friends with animals and 
children. (4 to 8) 

The Roaring Little Tiger, by Reiner 

Continued on page 12-T) 
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WEBSTER’S 
’ NEW WORLD 
iD (GLO 


Every student 
needs a 
dictionary 
Be sure they 
have the best! 


SP15 — WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE — ONLY 50¢ 


Here are a few of the 13 reasons why 
this Popular Library edition is the big- 
gest and best pocket-sized dictionary 
available today! 


® More than 50,000 entries 

© The only pocket-sized dictionary 
which contains etymologies 

© Contains 300 illustrations 

© 640 pages 


© The only pocket-sized dictionary 
with a 3-line pronunciation key 
on every other page 


SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 
FOR CLASSROOM ORDER... 
free desk copy with each. 


Send for our free catalog of Popular 
Library Books. 

Vincent A. Giacco 

Director, Educational Book Division 
Popular Library Inc. 

355 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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THIS FALL: ENCOURAGE READING FOR ENRICHMENT 
PIPER BOOKS 


AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 
OF BIOGRAPHICAL READERS 
FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES 


NORTH STAR BOOKS 


DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS WRITE 
FoR JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


There are now seventeen important titles in this America’s great men, great moments, expansion and 
carefully-graded series, richly illustrated in two 
colors and in black and white. This fall marks the 


publication of four new PIPER BOOKS: 


growth, history and heritage—this is the range of 
topics found in this outstanding series of supple- 
mentary readers. The release of five new titles brings 
the number of North Star Books to twenty-eight: 
ETHAN ALLEN: Green Mountain Hero 


by Sheldon N. Ripley Mark Twain and the River 


by Sterling North 
DANIEL BOONE: Wilderness Trailblazer 
by F. Van Wyck Mason 


Muir of the Mountains 
by William O. Douglas 


Wells Fargo 
by Ralph Moody 


Race to the Golden Spike 
by Paul I. Wellman 


The Fishing Fleets of New England 
by Mary Ellen Chase 


JOHN PAUL JONES: Soldier of the Sea 
by Donald E. Worcester 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: Storyteller 
and Adventurer 


by Katherine B. Wilkie 





Houghton Mifflin Company e Special school prices available upon request. 


Regional Sales Offices: NEW YORK 16 * ATLANTA 5 * GENEVA, ILL * DALLAS 1 * PALO ALTO Foreign Sales Offices: BOSTON 7 





a new CORONET FILM for U.S. History 
and American Heritage 





Against the authentic back- A high point of the film, the 


One of the 
brightest moments in 
educational films... 


ground of the restored Plimoth 
Plantation and aboard the full- 
scale replica of the Mayflower in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, this 
film takes us back to the first year 
spent by the Pilgrims in the New 
World. Modern research has re- 
vealed that the Pilgrims were far 
from being the austere, forbid- 
ding people often depicted; 
rather, they were the warm, won- 
derful human beings shown in 
the film — people who worked, 
laughed, suffered, and struggled 
as they set themselves to the great 
task of building new lives in a 
new land. 


first Thanksgiving, shows that 
even under the most difficult con- 
ditions, and with their numbers 
reduced to half, the members of 
this hardy band of colonists 
were proud and grateful to God 
that they could stand on their 
own in the glorious, untamed 
land of North America. 


Request free colorful descriptive brochure: 


Use the coupon to request a free brochure in full color describing PLYMOUTH 
COLONY: THE FIRST YEAR. We shall be pleased to enclose also a folder 
describing 78 outstanding motion pictures for U.S. History, available in full color 


or black-and-white. 


CORONET FILMS 


Dept. ST-101 


Coronet Building * Chicago I, Illinois Name_ 


scribing PLYMOUTH COLONY: THE 
FIRST YEAR and the brochure which Address__ . cincinnati 
describes 78 Coronet films for United 
States History. 


l 
| 
| [] Please send free colorful folder de- Schooi 
I 
| 


Zone___State_ 
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LITTLE, BROWN 


books 
make information 
exciting 





PIRATE QUEEN 
$y Epirn Patrerson Meyer. Grania 
O'Malley, headstrong chieftain of her 
Irish clan, became the terror of her 
enemies when Celtic Ireland struggled 
to oppose England’s domination. “Very 
readable . . . should appeal strongly to 
Publishers’ Weekly 
Ages 12 up. 


girls.” 
$3.50 


ALIVE IN SPACE 
The Science of Bio-Astronautics 
By Rosert We ts. 20 pages of black 
and white drawings by Robert Cur- 
ran. What happens to a man’s mind 
and body when he travels through 
space? Detailed answers show how the 
branches of science work together in 
the conquest of space. 
Ages 12 up. 


DEEP SEA, HIGH MOUNTAIN 
By Extiotr Roserts. 12 pages of black 
and white drawings by Albert Orbaan. 
A distinguished officer of the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey tells excit- 


$3.75 


ing, first-hand stories of the Survey’s 
little-known but crucially important 


work Ages 12 up. $3.75 


MARINE AT WAR 


By Russett Davis. A gripping, per 
sonal account of a Marine in combat 
during World War Il. Here are men 
performing under the excitement, sor- 
row and fear of war, who learn that 
bravery is a fickle thing. 


Ages 12 up. $3.50 


WILDERNESS RIVER 


$y Lew Dierz. A mystery based on 
first-hand experiences of the men who 
Little Micmac River and 


drove logs over floods, falls, rapids as 


tamed the 


well as man-made obstacles. 
Ages 12 up. $3.25 


NUMBERS, PLEASE 
By F. Emerson Anprews. 12 pages of 
black and white drawings by Aldren 
A. Watson. Fascinating short cuts and 
tricks to make you a mathematical 


wizard. Ages 10 up. $3.00 
At all bookstores 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


BOSTON 











FOR YOUNGER READERS 
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Zimmick (Pantheon, $3). A little 
tiger is captured by gangsters who 
sell him to the zoo. Later on he traps 
the criminals. (6 to 9) 


| The Long-Tailed Bear, by Natalia M. 


Belting (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.95). Twen- 
ty-two American Indian legends 
about animals: “Why Ducks Have 
Flat Feet,” etc. (7 to 11) 

Old Mrs, Billups and the Black Cats, by 
Ruth Carroll (Walck, $3.25). Super- 
stitious Mrs. Billups has trouble when 
she sees four black cats. Her fears 
vanish when she rescues them from 
a bulldog. 

Paddington Helps Out, by Michael 
Bond (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50). A 
gently bred well-meaning bear, Pad- 
dington, has a series of chaotic ad- 
ventures. (6 to 10) 

The Penny Fiddle, by Robert Graves 
(Doubleday, $2.50). Twenty-three 
poems for and about children. (Up 
to 12) 

Quiet Boy, by Lela and Rufus Waltrip 
(Longmans, $2.95). Story of a Navajo 
Indian boy who shows his resource- 
fulness and courage when troubles 
plague him and his family. (8 to 10) 

The Raccoon and Mrs. McGinnis, by 
Patricia Miles Martin (Putnam’s, $2). 





An intriguing tale involving an al- | 


most-tame raccoon. Mrs. 
his benefactor, and two not-so-fear- 
less bandits. Illustrations by Leonard 
Weisgard. (6 to 8) 

The Snow and the Sun, by Antonio 
Frasconi (Harcourt, Brace and World, 
$3). A striking picture book with text 
in English and Spanish. (6 and up) 

Stop Stop, by Edith Thacher 
(Harper, $1.95). A return engage- 
ment of Suzie and Miss Muggs. In 
this book, Miss Muggs learns, of all 
things, that there is such a thing as 
being too clean! 

The Story of the Snails Who Traded 
Houses, by Gertrud von Hippel 
Coward-McCann, $2). About two of 
the most delightful snails you've ever 
met. (3 to 6) 

Stripes and Spots, by Dahlov 
Doubleday, $2.50). When a little 
spotted leopard and a small striped 
tiger look for dinner in the heart of 
the jungle, they find a dazzling world 
of stripes and spots there. 

Told in Russia, retold by Virginia Havi- 
land (Little, Brown, $2.95). 
favorite fairy tales of the Russian 
people. (7 to 11) 


| Wolf Story, by William McCleery (Si- 


mon and Schuster, $2.50). A book 
about a father (the storyteller), his 
five-year-old son (who likes stories), 
the son’s friend (who also likes sto- 
ries), and the story about a scheming 
wolf. (4 to 7) —Harpy R. Fincu 





McGinnis, | 


Hurd | 


Ipcar | 
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Inviting and 
-----|[nformative 


| LIPPINCOTT 


L-—-—-~-~-Books 


ane 


| MINCE PIE AND MISTLETOE 


By Puyius McGiniey. Illus. by 
Harold Berson. Origins of Christmas 


customs. All grades. $2.95 
Library Binding $3.50 


MYSTERY OF EEL ISLAND 


By Irene Bowen. Illus. by Jacqueline 
Tomes. Danger on Lake Ontario. 
Grades 4-6. $2.75 


GET ALONG, MULES 


By Neoxa Tracy Lang. Illus. by Vaike 
Low. From Kansas to Colorado by cov- 
ered wagon. Grades 4-6. $3.25 


[ colieeetionetiediantiianttanstienatiaedtinaedaetntmtandtimstemntieatienl 


New Keys to the Cities books 
The people, landmarks and rich 
history of the world’s great cities. 


THE KEY TO ROME 
By Monror STEARNS 
THE KEY TO CHICAGO 
By Martua Bennett Kinc 
THE KEY TO VIENNA 
By Raymonp A. WoHLRABE 
and Werner E. Kruscu 
All illus. with photos. 
Grades 4 up. 


$2.95 each 


NEW HORIZONS 
By Dorotuy Simpson. Illus. by Dor- 
othy Bayley Morse. Janie leaves her 
Maine island to go to school. 

Grades 7-11. 


ONE OF THE CROWD 
By Rosamonp du Jarpin. Sophomore 


Midge faces a problem. 
Grades 7-11. 


$3.50 


$2.95 


Vew Portraits of the Nations 
books 


Introducing the peoples of the 
world and their countries. 


r 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| THE LAND AND 

| PEOPLE OF DENMARK 

| By Raymonp A. WOHLRABE 

and Werner E. Kruscu 

; THE LAND AND 

| PEOPLE OF HOLLAND 

| By Apriaan J. BARNOUW 
(Replaces The Land of William oj 
| 
l 


Orange) 
Illus. with photos. 


Grades 7 up. $2.95 each 


Rane divcinendite>cinenadiasiaa austen 
Send for new, free catalogs of books 


for 1) Elementary and Junior High 
and 2) High Schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. Washington Square, Philadelphic 5, Pa. 
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No Strings 


The Ford Foundation last month 
earmarked $100,000,000 for the unre- 
stricted support of independent liberal 
arts colleges in the United States. The 
only catch is that the four-year institu- 
tions raise funds on their own within 
the next three years, (Matching funds 
vary. Some colleges must raise $2 for 
every $1 granted by Ford. Others must 
raise $3 or more for every $1.) 

Initial grants went to eight colleges: 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.; 
Goucher College, Baltimore; Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa; Hofstra Col- 
lege, Hempstead, L.I.; Reed College, 
Portland, Ore.; Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; and Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. The eight 
received a total of $3,526,000. There’s 
another $10,000,000 in the works—if 
the eight can raise $33,200,000 on 
their own. 

A year ago, Ford gave away $53,- 
500,000 in unrestricted grants to 
Brown, Denver, Johns Hopkins, Notre 
Dame, Stanford, and Vanderbilt univer- 
sities. This year liberal arts colleges 
were singled out “because of the im- 
portance of the liberal arts—the hu- 
manities, natural sciences, and social 
sciences—in cultivating the thoughtful 
leadership and independent opinion es- 
sential in a free society.” 

Criteria for choosing the lucky 
colleges: they must be privately sup- 
ported, be independent from any uni- 
versity, be of _ strategic regional 
importance, have strong interest and 
support on the part of alumni, have 
strong trustee and presidential leader- 
ship, have a tradition of scholarship, 
and have a well-developed plan to 
improve liberal education. 


Don‘t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


The College Scene, a special section 
of the October Harper's, featuring a 
dozen articles. Contents includes “Sex, 
the Problem Colleges Evade,” by Dr. 
Milton I. Levine and Maya Pines; 
“The Young Negro Rebels,” by Char- 
lotte Devree; “The New Campus Mag- 
azines,” by Richard Chase; “God in 
the Colleges,” by Michael Novak; “The 
Mirage of College Politics,’ by Philip 
Rieff; “Eager Swarthmore,” by David 
Boroff, and others. 

Will There Be Jobs for Our High 
School Graduates?, by Katherine Glov- 
er in the November Parents. How com- 
munities are coping with the problem 
of employment in a world of increasing 
technology. 

Growing Up with Books, 36-page 
booklet listing 250 of the best children’s 


books for youngsters aged 2-12 and up. 


' Single copy is ten cents from R. R. 


Bowker Co., 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. Another booklet is Grow- 
ing up with Science Books, listing books 
for those 3-15. Same price and address. 

Mark Twain Gives an Interview, 
unusual educational film just released 
by Coronet. Hal Holbrook plays Twain 
and is “interviewed,” answering with 
direct quotations from Twain’s writings 
and speeches. Most provocative for 
American literature classes. For infor- 
mation, write Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Il. 


WONDERFUL 
WORLDS FOR 


In Brief 


>Twenty-five thousand teachers went 
out on strike for one day in Britain 
last month. They were protesting 
threatened cutbacks in proposed salary 
increases, 
The Chicago Tribune has announced 
it will eliminate “filthy books” from 
its list of best sellers in the Sunday 
Magazine of Books supplement. 
>The Margaret Tabor Secondary 
School in Braintree, Britain has started 
a course in how to discriminate 
(Continued on page 27-T) 

















STUDENTS 


BANTAM GALLERY EDITIONS 
Coming in November, a new series 
of fully illustrated paperback books 
which bring to life a fascinating 
world of people, places and things. 


GDQ1 THE LIFE OF CHRIST— Reproductions of old masters 


with a narrative from the Bible............. cet inhiateiasiammaaiiiaes saad 


GDQ2 JAPAN — Photographed and captioned by Werner Bischof 


$1.25 


GDQ3 THE CIVIL WAR AS THEY KNEW IT — Matthew 
Brady’s photographs and Abraham Lincoln’s immortal words 


$1.25 





GDQ4 PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES: PROFILES 
AND PICTURES — Pictorial biographies of America’s presidents 
$1.25 


Other exciting new Bantam titles for schools: 


F2299 WONDERFUL WORLD OF SCIENCE—The key to a 


vast storehouse of free science materialls,,......sssrssssssssersee DOG 


$2300 PICTURE HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD— 


From Eric the Red to the modern astronauts.......:.0000000 stanile 


HR18 NEW WAYS IN SEX EDUCATION — Dorothy Warner 
Baruch, A guide for parents and teachers,.......sssssssseresseeerese OOF 


A2123 A WONDERFUL WORLD FOR CHILDREN — How 


your students can get thousands of free gifts........ es | 








For examinations copies write to Dept. EIO, Bantam Books, 


Inc., 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Distributed by Curtis Circulation Company, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa, 











Ee — 


....@ youthful expression of 
surprised pleasure applied with 
increasing frequency to the 
student - stimulating, teacher- 
approved paperbacks available 
from Fawcett —of which only a 
— few are listed below: 


Berrill, The Living Tide Jaffe, Crucibles: The Story of 
Premier s26 * 35¢ Chemistry Premier d49 + 50¢ 
Newly Revised and abridged edition, covering 
Baum, The Wizard Of Oz the span from ancient alchemy to nuclear 
’ 
- fission. 
Crest s395 + 35¢ 
With the original illustrations by W. W. 
Denslow, and introduction by James Thurber, Lane, Animal Wonder World 


Premier s44 « 35¢ 
Funk, 25 Magic Steps To 
Word Power Crest d356 + 50¢ Meyer, Fun With Mathematics 
Premier d56 + 50¢ 
Greendale, Ed., The Kipling 
Sampler Premier d53 + 50¢ Webster’s New School & Office 


: Dictionary Crest t433 ¢ 75¢ 
Hawton, Philosophy For Pleasure The largest, most complete dictionary avail- 


Premier d75 + 50¢ able in convenient pocket size. 
These and many other outstanding educational titles are available under the 
Premier and Crest colophons, and can be ordered through your usual source 
of supply. For additional order information, a copy of the new Fawcett 
School and College Catalog, and for your (most welcome) comments and 
suggestions, please address: 


THI EDP CATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Fawcett Publications, Ine. Greenwich, Conn. 





any WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGRAW-HILL book — and get fun 
and fascination for your pupils 


WHO LIVES IN THIS MEADOW? A Story of Animal Life. 
By Guenn O. Broven. Illustrated by Jeanne Benoicx. ‘This 
science-nature book tells about the meadow animals and how 
and why they are suited to their environment. $2.50 
TAKE A NUMBER 
By Jeanne Benpick and Marcia Levin. “Through its informal, 
breezy manner, Take a Number should attract even the de 
termined opponent of arithmetic.” — N.Y. Times Book Review 
vi) 
MORE RESEARCH IDEAS FOR YOUNG SCIENTISTS a 
By Georce Barn. Illustrated by Mitprep Wattrir. Over 80 
experiments in chemistry, meteorology, astronomy and physics. 
10 and up. $3.00 
ANIMAL CLOCKS AND COMPASSES: 
From Animal Migrations to Space Travel. 
By Maxcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by P. A. Hurcuison. The 
fascinating natural rhythms by which insects, fish, animals, 
live and travel. Open-end experiments. Winner, 1960 Edison 
Award as “The Best Children’s Science Book”. Teenages. 
$2.95 





A PROMISE TO OUR COUNTRY: 

I Pledge Allegiance . . . 

By Captain James Catvert, USN. Illustrated in 
three colors by James Daucuerry. A clear explana- 
tion of each part of the Pledge that American boys 
and girls make every day. 7 and up. “A handsome 
patriotic book, earnestly conceived.” — N.Y. Herald 
Tribune $2.00* 











Illustrated catalog and annotated science and 
social science lists available. Prices are tentative. 
* Special library edition available. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, A division of McGRAW-HILL 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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New Materials 9 


TOOLS FOR TEACHING ENG- 
LISH—Catalog of NCTE publications, 
literary maps, filmstrips, recordings, 
available from the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 508 S. 6th St., 
Champaign, IIl. 

















TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIO- 
VISUAL IDEAS—Booklet with helpful 
ideas for teachers, school administrators, 
school boards, and architects, available 
free from Victor Animatograph Corp., 
Div. of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 


TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN-—Findings from U.S. Office 
of Education study on qualifications and 
preparation of teachers of crippled chil- 
dren and children with special health 
problems. Write U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
(50 cents). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC 
MATERIALS—Annotated bibliography 
of available materials in economic edu- 
cation. Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, 2 West 46th St., N. Y., N. Y. 
(75 cents). 


EDUCATION OF THE ADULT 
MIGRANT-—First in a series of reports 
on educational problems which arise 
from migration of workers to urban 
areas. U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. (50 cents). 


HOW TO MEASURE FACULTY 
WORK LOAD-—Brochure by John E. 
Stecklein on methods and procedures 
applicable in measuring faculty work 
loads. American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. ($1.50). 


IN-SCHOOL TELECAST MATE- 
RIALS—Report from Univ. of Nebraska 
study of the development of TV pro- 
grams for direct and/or supplementary 
school instruction, recommendations for 
distribution and exchange of in-school 
telecast materials. Station KUON-TV, 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb. (50 
cents). 


GUIDE TO FREE MATERIALS— 
Publication from Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis.: “Elementary 
Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials” ($7.50). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS— 
Compilation of U. S. Government pub- 
lications useful for junior high school 
teachers of English, social studies, math, 
science. Single copy 25 cents from 
School of Education, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Records : 
and Tapes 4 


MEND YOUR SPEECH (single 
83 1/3 rpm 12-inch record, $5.95, Folk- 
ways Records, 121 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
36, N. Y.). 


“Mend your speech, lest it mar your 
fortune” is the Shakespearan advice 
which provided both title and inspira- 
tion for this LP record researched and 
annotated by Anne Burns and narrated 
by Harry Fleetwood. This remedial 
study concerns itself with the correct 
pronunciation of words most frequently 
mispronounced. Miss Burns’ method of 
teaching correct pronunciation is that of 
rhyming difficult words with simple 
words which defy mispronunciation. 

Narrator Fleetwood discusses words 
of one syllable such as: mauve—drove; 
words with silent letters: coxswain— 
toxin; words whose vowel values aye 
hard to determine: agape—untape; for- 
eign words used frequently: brochure— 
assure; and words in which slight pro- 
nunciation differences alter meaning, 
such as illusion and allusion. To help 
the student improve his speech by 
listening to well-articulated speech, 
Fleetwood reads an abridged version of 
Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle 
on side two of the record. 

A complete text of the recording 
accompanies each record. 

—Enip SCHWARTZWALD 





DYLAN THOMAS READING 
“QUITE EARLY ONE MORNING” 
(single 33 1/3 rpm 12-inch record, 
$5.95, Caedmon Records, 277 5th Ave., 
N. T. 2G. ¥.}. 

Students who seek a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between prose and poetry will 
find that these readings by Dylan 
Thomas bedevil their efforts. Billed as 
works of prose, the four selections re- 
spect no prosaic bounds, meandering 
into alliteration, assonance, simile, per- 
sonification, and the like. 

However, only the purist need spend 
time worrying over the genre of these 
charming visits to the scenes and people 
of Thomas’ boyhood in Wales. Recorded 
from an old BBC broadcast, the rem- 
iniscences are sharpened by the poet's 
assuming different voices. 

“Quite Early One Morning,” which 
begins with a description of a Welsh 
town on an “ancient and ageless morn- 
ing’ and then draws biographical 
sketches of the awakeners, might be 
likened in class to Spoon River excerpts. 
“Reminiscences of Childhood,” “A Visit 
to Grandpa’s,” and “Holiday Memory” 
also help prove that the best word 
pictures can be worth a thousand photo- 


graphs. —Henry B. MALONEY 





New Fall Titles 


for teen-agers, sub-teens, parents, 
teachers ... all can be found at your 
school Book Bazaar. This activity 
helps to raise funds for restocking 
your school library, and at the same 
time encourages the reading of good 
literature among students and their 
families. A pre-Christmas Book Ba- 
zaar is a very popular event in any 
community. 

ARE YOU PLANNING YOURS? 
SEND NOW FOR YOUR NEW DIS- 
PLAY MATERIALS. A complete kit 
of display materials is available 
through Scholastic Teacher’s Book 
Bazaar Dept. at $2.50. This includes 
all of the items listed in the coupon 


order your display 
material NOW for 
your Pre-Christmas 


BOOK 
BAZAAR 


below except the Manual. This Man- 
ual is being offered individually only 
—at 50¢ each. If you need additional 
display materials, you can order as 
many of the individual items as you 
wish at the prices indicated in the 
coupon. 

A list of book suppliers and dealers 
is included in every kit so that you 
may purchase your books from a 
local or regional supplier. We do not 
furnish books for bazaars. 

Be sure to fill in your name and the 
address to which you want your ma- 
terials shipped. Enclose remittance 
or a school purchase order with in- 
structions on how we are to bill for 
materials ordered. Then mail your 
completed. order to us for immediate 
servicing. Please print legibly. 











Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. 


1 enclose $__ ‘ 


The new Fall 1961 Book Bazaar packet (which includes 4 scripts, 3 wall posters, 
streamer letters spelling Book Bazaar, recommended new book lists, list of book 
suppliers, and new book jackets) @ $2.50. 


The Jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 
book lists and list of book suppliers @ $1.00. 


Manual, “How to Make Sales Soar 


at School Book Bazaars,” based on Book 


Fair sponsors’ actual experiences @ 50¢. 

“Magic Carpet’ wall display poster (43” x 33”) @ 25¢. 

“Family Book Parade” wall display poster (43” x 33”) @ 25¢. 

“Put Reading Into Orbit’ streamer poster (9¥2” x 30”) @ 25¢. 

“Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4-8) @ 25¢. 

“Quiz Business” script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 

“When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) @ 25¢. 

“Happy Among Books” script by Jean A. Ejicks (Jr.-Sr. H.S.) @ 25¢. 
Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-docr display @ 50¢. 


Title 











State 





Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


Oct. 11, 1961 
Good for 3 months only 














‘TEACHING 
(SUIDE 


for this week’s issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


> National Affairs Feature: Tangle Over 
Welfare Funds (p. 14) 

> World Affairs Feature: Brazil, Tense 
Days for a Tormented Giant (p. 8) 

> Forum Topic of the Week: Summit 
Meeting Solution or Dead End? 
(p. 12) 

> History Behind the Headlines: Did 
Columbus Discover America? (p. 18) 
> The American Image: America in 
Song, From Minstrels to West Side 
Story (p. 17) 

> March of Events: Our news review— 
with “What's Behind It” (p. 19) 


Welfare Funds (p. 14) 


American History, Problems 

Economics, Government 
Digest of the Article 

The city of Newburgh, N. Y. (popu- 
lation, 31,000), has become the center 
of a national controversy over welfare 
funds. Since the passage of the Social 
Security Act (1935), local and state 
funds supplemented by federal contri- 
butions been available for the 
needy, aged, and unemployed. 

The City Manager of Newburgh has 
contended that city finances are being 
strained by demands of undeserving 
people who are on the relief rolls. In an 
effort to remove them from the rolls, he 
devised a 13-point relief code. New 
York State officials found that the code 
was in conflict with existing regulations 
ind that the state might be cut off from 
federal funds 


of Democracy, 


have 


if the code were imple- 
mented. 

On the national scene, Senator Barry 
Goldwater (R., Ariz.) has voiced ap- 
proval of the Newburgh code. Support 
for his viewpoint has come from people 
who feel that some welfare, at least, has 
become a “boondoggle.” Others, includ 
ing Governor Rockefeller of New York, 
suggest that Newburgh has exaggerated 
its relief problem and that abuses of 
social welfare are negligible. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To help students understand the cur- 


rent controversy over welfare funds 
which has been stimulated by the at- 
tempt of Newburgh, N. Y., officials to 
establish a revised code for “relief.” 


Assignment 


1. (a) Describe briefly the purpose 
of the Social Security Act. (b) Indicate 
the connection between local, state, and 
federal efforts to finance social security. 

2. On what grounds did the City 
Manager of Newburgh, N. Y., justify re- 
vision of the welfare code? State two 
provisions of the revised code. 

3. The clash in Newburgh over the 
revised welfare code has triggered a 
national controversy over welfare funds. 


Why? 


Motivation 

Only a few years before you were 
born, help for the poor came largely 
from private charity. What evidence 
have we that this approach to helping 
the poor has been changed greatly in 
our country? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Anyone who visits Newburgh will 
find it a quiet, little city, with one main 
street, an attractive park, a section near 
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the Hudson River which is run-down, 
and other parts of the city where hous- 
ing is adequate and even good. Account 
for the fact that Newburgh has become 
the center of a national controversy 
over welfare funds. 

2. Let’s turn to pages 14-16 once 
again, and skim the proposed changes 
in the welfare code. Which of them, if 
any, would you support? Defend your 
viewpoint. 

3. It has been suggested that the cur- 
rent controversy over welfare funds is 
really part of a wider problem involving 
costs of local government. Comment on 
this suggestion. 

4. To what extent is help to the poor 
a problem in our community? What are 
we doing about it? Are you satisfied 
with our present program? What facts 
would you seek before attempting a 
sound answer to that question? 


Summary 


The administration of welfare funds 
is a continuing problem in our society. 


Why? 


Things to Do 


Students can interview their parents 
about problems connected with caring 
for the poor and unemployed during 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


helpful in this up-dating. 


working current affairs into your 


present. 





Are you enlivening social studies by reference to current affairs? It’s a 
good idea to be up-to-the-minute when you walk into your social studies 
classroom. While the one-period-a-week investment in current affairs pays 
dividends, you can draw interest payments from your pupils by keeping cur- 
rent affairs in mind the rest of the week. 

Some teachers start the period by asking a question about the news of 
the day. It is even more rewarding to motivate the day’s lesson by an appro- 
priate reference to current affairs. You can dip back weeks or months for 
inspiration. Some teachers have student reporters bring the class up to date 
on recent news of significance, particularly news which ties into current 
affairs considered in class. Senior Scholastic’s “March of Events” is especially 


The most effective, although frequently the most difficult, technique for 
lesson is to 
scene for comparison with the times being studied. Many students who think 
of the past as dead will see it come to life as it is tied increasingly te the 


draw upon the current 


—H. L. H. 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 17-T 
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the early 1930's. What memories of 
these days do their parents recall? How 
do their parents feel about the effec- 
tiveness of the “relief” program today? 
Reports on the interviews can be oral or 
written. 


Brazil (p. 8) 


World History, American History 
Aim 

To help students understand prob- 
lems facing Brazil before President 
Quadros left office and the problems 
which remain under the new govern- 
ment, including with the 
United States. 


relations 


Assignment 

1. Indicate briefly the role played by 
each of the following in Brazil’s history: 
(a) Portugal; (b) Pedro II; (c) Vargas; 
(d) Kubitschek. 

2. Describe two economic headaches 
upsetting Brazil. 

3. Comment briefly on the circum- 
stances under which Quadros left the 
presidency recently, and the steps taken 
to prevent civil war in Brazil. 

4. The United States is standing by 
as a good neighbor to Brazil. Do you 
agree? Support your viewpoint. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Some years ago there was a popu- 
lar song in which one of the lines ran: 
“There’s an awful lot of coffee in Bra- 
zil.” What insight into Brazil’s economy 
might that song suggest? 

2. Brazil is something like a poor 
man with huge amounts of money in a 
bank which he cannot reach or enter. 
To what extent, if any, do you agree 
with such a picture of modern Brazil? 

3. If Quadros had the chance to re- 
live the last few months, do you think 
his actions might have been different? 
Why? 

4. Should the United States extend 
aid to Brazil under the Alliance for 
Progress plan? Defend your answer. 


Summit Meetings (p. 12) 

American History, World History 
Recently, the 

meeting in Belgrade sent their repre- 


non-aligned’ nations 
sentatives to both Washington and 
Moscow in an effort to encourage an 
early “summit” meeting between Ken- 
nedy and Khrushchev. In our Forum 
Topic of the Week, we consider argu- 
ments on both sides of the question: 
“Does the summit road lead to peace— 
or to disappointment?” 
Aim 

To review with students some of the 
problems of summit meetings and to 
evaluate the arguments for and against 


a new summit meeting of Kennedy, 
Khrushchev, and other heads of state. 


COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


October 18, 1961 
>» World Affairs Feature: New Light on the 
Middle East Oil Sheikdoms 
> National Affairs Feature: 
1961's Key to Civil Defense 
>» Forum Topic of the Week: Do We Need a 
Separate Public Service TV Network? 


October 25, 1961 
> World Affairs Feature: France—How Secure 
Is De Gaulle’s Fifth Republic? 
>» Nationol Affairs Feature: Crackdown on 
Expense Account Living 
>» Forum Topic of the Week: The 1961 Na- 
tional High School Debate Topic 


November 1, 1961 


> Special Issue: Your Career—a new edition 
of our annual guide to planning further edu- 
cation or practical job-seeking. 


November 8, 1961 


>» World Affairs Feature: Europe’s Needs and 
Resources 


Survivability— 


>» National Affairs Feature: Price-Fixing 


And Starting November 15 


>» An important new series: What You Should 
Know About Communism—and Why 


Topics subject to change in the event of 
late news developments 








Discussion Questions 


1. Which of the problems considered 
by heads of state at summit meetings 
do you regard as most important? Why? 
If there should be another summit meet- 
ing, what problems would you expect 
the heads of state to consider? 

2. Since we have both a United Na- 

tions and regular diplomatic channels, 
why hold summit meetings at all? Dis- 
cuss. 
3. It has been suggested that a sum- 
mit meeting is little more than a sound- 
ing board for Soviet propaganda. What 
does this mean? Do you agree with this 
viewpoint? Why? 

4. Assume for a moment that you 
have been asked by President Kennedy 
for your opinion as to the advisability 
of a summit meeting within the next 


two months. What would you tell him? 


Who Discovered America? 
(p. 18) 


American History, World History 


In History Behind the Headlines, we 
use Columbus Day as a vantage point 
for exploring anew the controversy over 
the credit due Columbus in the face of 
challenges by Vikings and now Arabs. 


Things to Do 

1. In American History or World 
History classes this brief article can be 
used to stimulate interest in the period 
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of exploration. Many of the names asso- 
ciated with exploration of the New 
World can come to life if students con- 
centrate on some worthwhile part of 
the whole (that is, don’t ask for reports 
on the life of Columbus or Cortés; en- 
courage students to look at the broad 
outline of the man’s life and then to 
select part of it for more intensive 
study). 

2. Biographies of Columbus are nu- 
merous, but a dip into Samuel Eliot 
Morison’s masterful biography, Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea: A Life of Columbus, 
will be refreshing. 


TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


For use with Oct. 18 feature on 
Middle East Oil Sheikdoms 

PAMPHLETS: Middle East — National 
Growing Pains, by John B. Christopher 
(Headline Series, No. 148), 1961, 34¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. Middle 
East Oil, by P. T. Piotrow (Editorial Re- 
Reports, No. 10, September 10, 
1958 ), $2, 1156 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Basic Data on the 
Economy of Kuwait (Economic Reports, 
Part 1, No. 60-27), 1960, 10¢, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Near East: A Modern History, 
by William Yale, $7.50 (University of 
Michigan Press, 1958). The author pre- 
sents a detailed and critical analysis of the 
political situation in the Ottoman Empire 
from 1820 to 1918. He then devotes con- 
siderable attention to the evolution of the 
new nations in that area. Middle East: 
Problem Area in World Politics, $4.75 
(Macmillan, 1954). This book deals with 
the problem of the Middle East’s signifi- 
cance for the Western democracies. 

ARTICLES: “Kuwait: The Fabulous 
Sheikdom,” Life, March 2, 1959. “Oil in 
the Middle East,” by G. Lenczowski, Cur- 
rent History, May, 1960. “Storm Over the 
Arab World,” New York Times Magazine, 
July 9, 1961. 

FILMSTRIPS: Arab Unity and the East- 
West Struggle, 43 frames, Current Affairs 
Films, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. (Available free to educational 
groups in sponsored areas.) Arab World- 
A Bridge of Centuries, 95 frames, color, 
free loan (official government film), United 
Arab Republic, Washington, D. C. Shows 
bond between old and new in Arab world. 
Modern agricultural, irrigation, and indus- 
trial methods. Home life and hospitality of 
points of interest, Biblical landmarks, mod- 
ern homes and buildings, oil pipelines, 
temples, monuments, and scenery. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 23) 
I. Welfare Funds: a-2; b-2; c-4; d-1; « 
4; f-4; g-3; h-3; i-4; j-5. 
II. Brazil: A. a-4; b-2; c-1; d-3. B. a-3 
b-5; c-4; d-5. 
Ill. Reading Charts: a-NS; b-NS; c-F; 
d-F; e-T; f-T. 


search 








A Spanish lesson for fifth-graders is held in a large “resources room’ made over from the school auditorium. 
Seventy-five students watch the lessons over six TV sets. Two teachers and a clerical helper supervise. 


Anaheim Tries CC-TV 


FOR THE PAST two years, Anaheim (Calif.) has been ex- 
perimenting with closed-circuit television. Aided by $65,000 
in grants from the Ford Foundation, and $115,000 in Na- 
tional Defense Education Act funds, Anaheim has been able 
to set up CC-TV throughout its 20 elementary schools. Cost 
to Anaheim: $238,000 for installation, plus $110,000 to 
$140,000 annually for general expenses. All 7,380 pupils in 
grades 3-6 receive some televised instruction in 185 different 
classroom situations (including normal-size classes and large 
classes). Pupils in grades 4-6 get about 35 minutes viewing 
a day, while third graders average 25 minutes daily. Ten TV 
teachers appear from 3-8 times a week on camera, and assist 
each other with program presentations and preparation of 
materials. Comments School Supt. Robert Shanks: “It is an 
inspiring team situation. Studio teachers also visit classrooms 
regularly, meet with classroom teachers, and serve in plan- 
ning groups. We find that they are very busy teachers!” Here 
we go behind-the-scenes at Anaheim’s CC-TV project. 


On camera, social studies teacher John Shea is cued by 
teacher Louise Tonti. Shea feels TV helps his teaching. 


=» ¢@ ps ee eA 


After a fifth grade social studies telecast on Hawaii, In addition to instruction, CC-TV is used for staff meetings. 
pupils came to class in Hawaiian garb, and sang songs. Here, Jefferson School teachers listen to Assistant Supt. Jack 
Classroom teachers know outline of lessons in advance. Baum give weekly “Staff Chat.”’ Program is on during lunchtime. 
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There’s no need for the whole class to come trudging down to the 
firehouse to learn about fire prevention. Firemen park outside rear 
door of TV studio, and lecture to pupils before the CC-TV camera. 


Anaheim closed-circuit system has offerings on two channels. Above, over- 
all view of the two studios and master control room, presided over by chief 
producer Charles Callaci standing over at far left in front of monitors. 





Conversational Spanish teacher Frank Robles (left) stages La Historia de 
Caperucita Roja (Story of Little Red Riding Hood), a Spanish language pup- 
pet show for fourth-graders. Assisting him is producer Charles Calacci. 


Teacher John Shea prepares plaster of Paris re- 
lief map of Alaska for use in social studies tele- 
cast. Shea makes his own visual aids. School 
provides artist as ‘“‘consultant’’ to teachers. 


5 


t 


All this activity is aimed at “Johnny.” What 
does he think about all this? He doesn’t say. 


Photos by Ben and Sid Rose 
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HEN THE 

out with 
for last 
Americans don’t need the picture to 
tell them who’s talking. However, if 
they think President Kennedy, the first 
Bostonian 


VOICE on TV comes 
“moah” for more, “lahst” 
“idears” for most 


and ideas, 


millions of them have ever 
heard, speaks in the manner of all Bos- 
tonians they are simply not up to the 
finer shadings of American 
spec { h 
John F 
pronounced eastern New England dia- 
lect that originated with the early Scot- 


tish and Irish settlers on our northeast- 


Kennedy's speech is a very 


ern shores. Staccato, with a high-pitched 
nasal twang and a distinctive pronunci- 
ition of vowels and final consonants, it 
s found principally in the area from 
Cape Cod up into parts of Maine. Al- 
though it is less marked in the cities 
tlian in the rural areas, Mr. Kennedy’s 
eastern New England speech, reflecting 
his background, is a curious mixture of 
cultural and rural 

The President drops “r’s” where they 
belong and adds them where they don’t, 
is in “Asiar” and “idear” and in 
sapAWt” for support and Peace “CAW” 
for Corps; he drops endings of words as 
in “viga” for vigor and “jest” for just; 
diphthongizes vowels as in “he’ah” for 
here and “awaya” for aware (also drop- 
ping the “r’); and alternates inconsist- 
ently between a flat 
“pleahning” for planning and a broad 
“a” as in “lahst” for last. On top of 
these provincialisms he has a pseudo- 
lateral lisp which substitutes “sh” for 


nasal “a” as in 


Al Smith’s speech was a blaring, nasal 
New Yorkese, “graydest ciddy ina woild.” 


regional. 


“s” and “zh” for “z” and produces 
“perShent” for per cent, “CeahSHtro” 
for Castro and “cauzH” for cause. 

Kennedy's New England dialect be- 
longs to the general Eastern pattern, 
one of the three basic American speech 
patterns distinguished chiefly by differ- 
ences in intonation, pitch, and pronun- 
ciation of fifty basic sounds, mostly 
vowels and diphthongs. 

Eastern speech heard in most sections 
of the North Atlantic states, is charac- 
terized by precise, staccato articulation. 
General American, spoken by almost 
two thirds of the American people, 
sweeps from a few areas in the East, as 
far north as Maine, across the Midwest 
and out to the Pacific Coast and has 
a more even, rolling flow. Southern 
speech, spoken from Maryland through 
eastern Texas, has a smooth, mellow lilt 
and softer vowel sounds. Each group 
has its standard pattern, spoken by the 
majority of educated people, and many 
regional demarcations and substandard 
dialects. 

Truman’s crisp, crackling, high, nasal 
speech, which sounds like drops of 
water bouncing off a hot skillet, is dis- 
tinctly substandard Southern laced with 
a southern Missouri mountain flavor. He 
says “mek” for make, “heeim” for him, 
“gonna” for going to, “inny” for any 
and “Yoonahtid” States for United 
States. 

Tom Dewey, on the other hand, has 
excellent General American speech 
which is crystal clear and quite expres- 
sive, marred only by a slight lisp. 


Harry Truman’s “Yoonahtid” States is 
Missouri flavored Southern speech. 
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* AMERICA *« AMAARCA «x AMURRICA x 
x x * IT’S ALL OURS «xx 


By GILBERT A. SCHAYE 


Eisenhower's speech is good General 
American, well modulated and without 
local provincialisms but with a deep, 
throaty resonance and halting phrasing 
that make him sound like a rusty Clark 
Gable. 

The best speaker of all our Presidents 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt. His was a 
most expressive, dynamic voice with a 
rich, oral resonance and tremendous 
emotional control. Basically standard 
Eastern, his speech was tinged with 
eastern New England. Four years at 
Harvard showed up in such expressions 
as “We have nothing to ‘feah’ but ‘feah’ 
itself.” His one defect was a lisp, this 
country’s commonest speech disorder. 

The verbal virtuosi of the runners-up 
for Presidential honors are undoubtedly 
William Jennings Bryan and Adlai Ste- 
venson. Called the best American 
speaker of the century, Bryan possessed 
a rich, brilliant, golden-throated voice 
with an almost perfect General Ameri- 
can accent. He did, however, have a 
whistling “s,” a sound akin to a lisp. 
Stevenson speaks like an educated East- 
erner (interesting since he comes from 
the Midwest). His voice is a little 
throaty perhaps with an occasional ris- 
ing inflection, but his enunciation is 
excellent. Even so, he too has a whis- 
tling “s.” 

The most substandard speech among 
defeated Presidential candidates be- 
longed to Al Smith and Wendell Willkie. 
Smith paraded a blaring, nasal New 
Yorkese, another dialect of Eastern 
speech. When he sounded off with 


Bennett Cerf is a New York baby-talker: 
“Oim wealy pweased to heah that.” 
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something like “Noo Yawk izda graydest 
ciddy ina woild,” he did so with un- 
abashed assurance and even pride. 
Willkie was very harsh and raucous 
with a strong Midwest provincialism. 
He even had trouble pronouncing the 
name of the country he aspired to lead, 
calling it “Amaarca” and the name of 
the office he was running for “Prez’nt.” 

Will Rogers was vivid proof that 
speech is a reflection of personality and 
not just a tool for talking. The humorist 
deliberately used substandard speech 
as a means of debunking the stuffed 
shirtism, social climbing and snobbery 
he considered a travesty of fundamen- 
tal American democratic ideals. Al- 
though he was college-trained he spoke 
in a lowly Oklahoma-Southern dialect 
interlarded with a Midwestern twang. 
With his caricatured American speech, 
he became the local yokel at his yokel- 
est, demonstrating that one needs no 
education to be smart, no social graces 
to be acceptable, and neither correct 
grammar nor correct pronunciation to 
communicate love and hope to one’s 
fellow man. 

At one time radio announcers were 
models of American speech but the 
accents on TV are vocal America in 
microcosm. 

Jack Paar normally fits the General 
American pattern, Under stress, how- 
ever, he often dips into the substand- 
ard, running words together—“gonna,” 
“wanna,” “whachusay”—dropping word 
endings, stuttering mildly, and raising 
his pitch excessively. Nevertheless, a 
smooth, friendly vocal quality makes 
him one of the foremost conversation- 
alists on television. 

Ed Sullivan has a high, nasal, flat 
New Yorkese that well bespeaks his 
Broadway background. Bennett Cerf 
can best be described as a literate New 
York haby-talker. Combine a baby-talk 
defect—the substitution of “w” for “I” 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was the best speaker of all U.S. Presidents. Four years of 
Harvard showed up in the famous line, ‘We have nothing to feah but feah itself.’’ 


or “r” and “y” for “I’—with a flat, nasal, 
harsh New Yorkese, and it is easy to 
imagine Cerf giving out with “Oim 
wealy pweased to heah. that you had 
a foin toim in town leahst noit, Jawn.” 

Those who think of Southern speech 
purely as a dialect can flip the dial to 
Howard K. Smith to hear the finest in 
standard Southern. Smith, who hails 
from Louisiana, speaks with the excep- 
tionally pleasant mellow tone of the 
cultured South, a relaxed flexible range, 
moderately low pitch and a smooth, 
well-oiled resonance. 

A speech of his fine quality is unusual 
among the endless variety of women’s 
voices which television brings to our 
living rooms. Most, unfortunately, fol- 
low. the sad pattern of American female 
speech. Whatever the reason, too many 
women in this country talk through 
their noses in thin, high-pitched or low 
and husky, flat girlish tones. Few have 
the composed, well-modulated voices of 
European women, 

What should really first-rate Ameri- 
can speech sound like? Probably like 
Edward R. Murrow, who demonstrates 
about the best all-around American 
speech extant. 

Murrow combines an excellent Gen- 
eral American pronunciation free of 
artificial, vulgar or provincial patterns, 
a deep, rich resonant voice free of all 
nasality, a precise articulation that per- 
mits rapid delivery without loss of 
clarity, and a splendidly controlled 
vocal range that can project any kind 
of emotion without distorting the pitch 
of the voice. Perfect? Not quite. Alas, 
there is a whistling “s.” 


Gilbert A. Schaye, assistant professor 
of English at the Fashion Institute of 
Technology, is author of “Speaking Amer- 
ican English.” This article is Copuright 
1961 by The New York Times Maga- 


zine, and is reprinted by permission. 


Pres. Kennedy has eastern New England 
dialect. He’d “‘sapAWt’’ Peace “CAW.”’ 


Wendell Willkie’s speech was substand- 
ard Midwest. He ran for “Prez’nt.’’ 


Jack Paar has General American speech, 
but he sometimes says “‘whachusay.”’ 





salt 


1 often wonder what people do who 
don’t read. Surely there are gaps in every- 
one’s life that can only be filled by a 
relaxing, stimulating, humorous or com- 
forting book. 


I can think of only two reasons a person 
might not read: He doesn’t know how 
pleasant reading can be, or he can’t read 
well. 


Every teacher who enjoys reading must 
be a missionary, longing to introduce that 
rewarding book to each disinterested reader. 
Publishers, too, try to help. They select 
manuscripts that they think have great 
appeal and then package them as attrac- 
tively as possible. 


As for young people who don’t read 
because they can’t read well—25 per cent 
of all children in school today fall into 
this category. 


One exciting project designed to help 
these children is the Signal Books program. 
Signal Books are written specifically for 
“reluctant” readers in their early teens. 
Ten books have been published so far 
with more scheduled for 1962. They are, 
first of all, good stories written about 
things that interest young people, but they 
are written on a fourth-grade reading level. 
The books look like teen-age books, but 
they are short, have clear type, line illus- 
trations, carefully planned sentence struc- 
ture, frequent paragraphing, convincing 
dialogue and fourth grade vocabulary. 


Four nationally known specialists in 
children’s reading serve as consultants for 
this project. 


If you like 
about Signal Books, write to me, L. L. 
Day, Box LG, 17th floor, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


would more information 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE / 


Signal books are published by Doubleday 
Books for Young Readers, Doubleday and 
575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. Copies of the books may be found 
at your local bookseller or at any one of 
the Doubleday Book Shops, one of which 
is located at 239 Pierce Street, Birming- 
Mich. 


Company, Inc., 


ham 








A. LINCOLN, PRAIRIE LAWYER, 
by John J. Duff. (Rinehart, New York, 
1960, 433 pp., $7.50.) 


One of Lincoln’s foremost biogra- 
phers, Albert J. Beveridge, observed 
that Lincoln’s law cases do not deserve 
“a line in history and not more than a 
paragraph in any biography.” It has 
taken a New York lawyer and amateur 
historian, John Duff, to bury this evalua- 
tion under an avalanche of weighty and 
often exciting case histories. Duff is not 
uncritical of Lincoln’s shortcomings as a 
lawyer in Illinois from 1837 to 1860. 
But he firmly supports his conclusion 
that Lincoln was looked upon by his 
contemporaries “as virtually the leader 
of the Illinois bar, which was noted for 
its lawyers of genuine stature.” 

Duff follows Lincoln from his early 
days in New Salem, to Springfield, 
around the judicial circuit, into the 
Federal district courts, and before the 
Illinois Supreme Court where Lincoln 
reached legal peaks in prairie country. 
Duff explodes the idea that Lincoln 
took only cases in which the claim of 
his client was just, and he explores in 
fascinating detail Lincoln’s court battle 
on behalf of a slave master seeking to 
recover runaway slaves. 

A mountain of legal material has 
been pored over in this book, and it 
is not surprising that it is jumpy in 
spots as Duff seeks to hit the high 
points. The result is a contribution to 
Lincolniana which will entertain law- 
yers, students of history, and others 
whose legal training extends no further 
than TV court dramas. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


THE RIGHT TO LEARN, by Glenn 
McCracken. (Henry Regnery Co., Chi- 
cago, 228 pp., $4.50.) 


Two-thirds of this provocative book 
are devoted to a caustic attack upon 
reading instruction in America. Such 
facets of the program as reading readi- 
ness, grouping for instruction, basal 
reading materials, and attention to in- 
dividual differences in mental ability are 
dismissed as nonsensical or even harm- 
ful. Reporting to parents, as it is com- 
monly used in most schools, is criticized 
as meaningless double-talk or outright 
falsification. Moreover, the author sus- 
pects that there is a conspiracy between 
the publishers and authors of basal 
reading books to perpetuate the current 
materials and methods of reading in- 
struction despite their complete failure. 

To support these attacks, McCracken 
offers simply a mass of quotations re- 
flecting the opinions of educators and 
lay persons who are unhappy about the 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


What todays 
students need to 
get into college 


This year, U.S. high schools will graduate 
about 1,800,000. Colleges can accept 
only half that number. Never before has 
competition been so severe! 

To get into college, good English is 
essential. It’s essential to good grades 
and also to success in the important 
College Board verbal aptitude test. 

The best way to supplement your 
teaching of good English is to recom- 
mend use at home of Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary, the Merriam- 
Webster. Its definitions are complete, 
accurate, up to date. Used regularly, it 
helps students improve vocabulary, read 
with understanding, talk and write accu- 
rately, with assurance. 

This Merriam-Webster is required or 
recommended at schools and colleges 
everywhere, sold by all department, 
book, stationery stores. $5 unindexed; 
$6 indexed. ©G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Don’t be misled. Other “Websters” do 
not even include the scientific names for 
plants and animals. Nor the rules for 
spelling and punctuation essential in a 
dictionary for school, home, or office use. 


| Always recommend Merriam-Webster. 
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range of individual differences present 
in classrooms at all levels. Although he 
violently claims to be opposed to con- 
formity, the author apparently expects 
instruction to produce the same high 
degree of reading skill among all pupils. 

Perhaps this illusion which denies 
all individual differences in readiness, 
learning ability, and mental capacities 
is the fundamental tenet on which Mc- 
Cracken bases his one-step solution for 
all reading problems. This answer is the 
use of filmstrips to accompany the basal 
reader. Every pupil in the class is drilled 
for 45 minutes on the material presented 
in the strip. Background information for 
the story, vocabulary, phonics, and 
other skills are all stressed while reading 
and re-reading each frame of the strip. 
All children read this same condensed 
version of the basal material, and re- 
ceive the same instruction to the same 
degree. Another half-hour each after- 
noon is devoted to additional practice 
on the morning lesson through basal and 
supplementary reading. Despite the 
author’s many objections to it, however, 
grouping for different types of activities 
is used in the afternoon session. 

Space does not permit an adequate 
review of McCracken’s statistical evi- 
dence of his filmstrip approach. Using 
antiquated reading tests and interpret- 
ing the scores as direct proof of the 
actual reading levels achieved, he ap- 
parently proves that almost no children 
will fail to learn well in the first grade, 
or fail to show good progress during the 
primary period. Other outstanding ad- 
vantages claimed are the high degree 
of interest and attention shown by the 
pupils, the constant emphasis upon 
reading at far point, the focusing of 
attention of the entire group upon the 
same material, and the elimination of 
grouping in basal instruction. 

This reviewer is convinced of certain 
values of audio-visual aids in the read- 


ing program. But the stereotyped ap- | 


proach and ignoring of individual 
differences advocated by McCracken 
results in a drill program suited only 
to the pupils of lowest capacities. It 
will, as McCracken shows, aid such 
pupils to achieve some degree of siuc- 
cess in reading but the cost to better 
pupils in motivation and breadth of 
reading experience is incalculable. 
—GeorceE D. Spacue, Head 


Reading Lab., Univ, of Florida | 


THE ETERNAL 
lon. (Bookman Associates, Inc.., 
York, 1960, 191 pp., $4.00.) 


Gillon describes his book as “a study 
of isolation as a dominant motif in the 
life and works of Joseph Conrad.” He 
begins with a brief summary of Conrad’s 
biography and literary reputation: the 


exile and death of his parents, leaving 
him orphaned at 12; the youthful de- 
cision to go to sea and the long career 
as seaman and officer; the brief experi- 
ence as a gun-runner in the Carlist in- 
terest; the speculations about Conrad’s 
possible suicide attempt; the stir created 
in Polish literary circles over a Pole 
turned English novelist. Out of the ro- 
mantic sailor emerged the lonely thinker, 
and Gillon turns to Conrad the writer. 

The relentless and destructive pursuit 
of illusion, romantic love as an aspect 
of a more inclusive isolation, the moral 
and psychological qualities of fidelity 
and betrayal—these are among the Con- 
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radian themes considered here. Gillon 
concludes with an attempt to assay Con- 
rad’s place in the development of the 
novel and to indicate his relationship 
with twentieth-century 
cially Sartre. 

This is too brief a book (162 pages 
of text) to do an adequate job of either 
textual or biographical analysis. Al- 
though Gillon gives his study a unifying 
focus through the isolated figure and 
extends his thesis to nearly all the works 
of Conrad, the result is attenuated—an 
overdrawn essay rather than a thorough 


book. 


writers, espe- 


AuprEY Hopcins 











SOLITARY, A | 
Study of Joseph Conrad by Adam Gil- | 
New 
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Papers and discussions of the 


1961 Conference of the 


INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


Here, in this 300-page volume, is a permanent 
record of the proceedings of the 1961 I.R.A. 
Conference held in St. Louis; the nation’s fore- 
most authorities at elementary, secondary, 
and college levels are represented. An im- 
portant book for everyone in the field. 


For the sixth consecutive year Scholastic Mag- 
azines is providing publishing services to the 
1.R.A. for production and distribution of the 


annual Proceedings. 
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“Thank you for cooperating and making our 
G.O. run Book Fair a wonderful educational 
experience for the children.” 


P.S. 100, Bklyn, N.Y. 
“Our book Fair was a tremendous success... 


we sold about 1,000 books...we will defi- 
nitely want to repeat this next Fall.” 


Massena Central School, N.Y. 


“Our Book Fair proved a strong stimulus to 
student reading.” Notre Dame Academy 


“Book Fairs held in past five years with 
students buying 1200 to 1500 paperbacks.” 


High School, Chicago 


“The number of books sold was close to six 
thousand, business done came to about 
$2400.” Woodstock College 


Recommended titles for this year’s Book Fair: 
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| It seems to me that the following nine 
developments will create a new type of 
reading program for the gifted student 
of 1980: 


1. Pupils of the future will be much 
more self-directive than they are at 
| present. This is especially true for the 
| gifted youngsters. There will be much 
|more stress on learning (student initi- 
| ated activity) and less stress on teaching 
(teacher initiated activity) as the key 
| to good education. The teacher will 
| have an even more significant role to 
| play in certain types of learning but she 
|may have very little responsibility for 
|other learning activities even though 
| they are part of the normal school pro- 
|gram. Because of this there will be 
| greater emphasis on the structure of 
| subject matter and more stress on the 
reasons for learning. 





2. Many gifted children of the future 
| will be able to read at what is now con- 
| sidered the second grade level by the 
| time they enter first grade. Exception- 
| ally bright youngsters will be awaiting 
|reading at our present second grade 
ilevel by their fifth birthday. The best 
minds of today and the future have such 
|a great amount to learn that they must 
|develop reading, their basic learning 
| skill, at just as early an age as possible. 
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Meeting the Needs of 
THE GIFTED READER OF 1980 


By JACK KOUGH 


Society can no longer afford the luxury 
of waiting to teach reading to bright 
children until the average child is ready 
to read. Home programs, pre-school 
community programs, and early school 
admissions will all contribute to this 
important change in the teaching of 
reading. 


3. The students of 1980 will be 
grouped by age for the non-cognitive 
portion of his training. Age-grade type 
grouping will continue to exist for 
“homeroom” type functions but it will 
have little significance in intellectual 
training situations. The teachers who 
specialize in directing such activities 
will be specialists in child growth and 
development while the teachers in the 
subject matter areas will be much more 
specialized in a given curriculum area. 
This will be true in the elementary as 
well as the secondary school. 


4. The student of the future will study 
curriculum materials which have been 
purchased on the basis of research 
findings. Curriculum materials of 1980 
will not be purchased because of the 
book binding, the color of the cover, 
the author’s reputation, the winsome- 
ness of the salesman, or any other such 
irrelevant details. They will be utilized 
in schools because careful research in- 
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dicates that the publication is effective 
in helping students learn. Flexibility in 
student programming, multilevel mate- 
rials to help all students, and other evi- 
dence of individualized instruction will 
be the order of the day. 


5. More families will assume their 
rightful role in the intellectual develop- 
ment of their children. 


6. Bright youngsters from disadvan- 
tageous areas will receive a far different 
educational diet than their intellectual 
peers from the more favored parts of 
the community. From 5-20 per cent of 
America’s intellectual raw material is to 
be found in less-chance areas in our 
large cities and rural areas. Certain 
large cities are currently finding ways 
to broaden the experience base of these 
youngsters and heighten their aspiration 
level. By 1980 such programs will be 
standard operating procedure in many 
schools across the nation. 


7. Teaching “experts” will make more 
of an “impact” on the youngster in the 
class of 1980. These will be specialists 
from the local school staff and also out- 
side “experts” who will visit the school 
via TV, film, or other educational tech- 
niques. A good third grade reading 
teacher may spend 75 per cent of her 
time teaching reading in 1980. Her col- 
league who has specialized in arithmetic 
will spend most of her time teaching 
her specialty. A teacher who teaches 
elementary science will really know sci- 
ence. Teachers will move from room to 
room in the elementary school] rather 
than moving the students as is done in 
the secondary school. 


8. The administrators of the school of 


1980 will be more concerned about the 
educational outcomes of learning and 


teaching and less concerned about build- | 


ing construction and maintenance, bond 
issues, public relations, etc. 


9. The student of the future will have 
a much more flexible physical environ- 
ment in which to learn. The new school 
of 1980 will be built around the con- 
cept of individualized instruction. There 
will be learning programs for individuals 
rather than for classes. This will cause 
a gradual evolution in building con- 
struction and will also bring about much 
more use ot non-school 
educational] There 
better provisions for much larger classes 


purposes. 


as well as more opportunity for small 
groups and individual work. Libraries 
will need to be expanded tremendously 
for a considerable amount of 
the schoo! lay to be devoted to indi- 
vidual stu. and thought. These book 
and equipment libraries will house many 
self-directing machines to facilitate 
learning. Similar changes will occur in 
other parts of the school. 


to allow 


These nine major modifications of our 
present educational practices are merely 
my own idea of what the future holds 
in store in American education. I have 
stated them as if they will become a 
reality in hopes that such a bold, even 
if unwise, presentation might stimulate 
thought and discussion. A thoughtful 
person can take issue with any or all of 
these ideas. However, I doubt if many 
thoughtful persons can disagree that 
important changes are going on in the 
educational system at the present time 
and that these will make for great 
changes by 1980. 

The real issue is not whether changes 
are coming. The real] issue is whether 
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those of us in education will lead the 
country into better ways of educating 
youngsters or whether we will be pushed 
into newer methods by an irritated or 
even enraged public! 


Jack Kough is executive vice-presi- 
dent of Science Research Associates. 
This article is condensed from Mr. 
Kough’s paper presented before the 
1961 conference of the International 
Reading Association. It is included in 
the conference proceedings, Changing 
Concepts of Reading Instruction, avail- 
able from Scholastic Magazines. (To ob- 
tain copy of proceedings, please see 
advertisement on page 23-T.) 
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e More than a thousand revised pages sharply focus on real meaning in fascinating 


story-style (not just bare-bones facts). 


e More than 750 new illustrations PLUS more than 150 new living color picture 
pages (over 5,000 color pictures in all) to captivate the student (and even the 
comic-book addict) in every curriculum area. 


e Among the thousands of classroom-tested 1961 WONDERLAND ‘“‘facts alive” 
features—latest U.S. Census figures, new biographies (President Kennedy’s of 
course), science up-to-date, Africa in perspective . . . 


There’s so much more in WONDERLAND for 1961! This unique 


Time and space 
allow only a brief 
glance at the 
dramatic results 
of the most 
extensive revision 
in any single year 
of a 24-year 
history 


pictorial encyclopedia brings into living room, classroom, and library 
a veritable wealth of knowledge made alive in striking pictures and 
the magic of narrative style. 


You’ll be amazed at the low school-library price. Write today so we 


can tell you the whole story: how WONDERLAND ’s purposeful 
knowledge can benefit you. 


WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 1961 





TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


Lake Bluff, Illinois 


"Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books” 
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The Classroom Book Club: 
IS IT WORTH THE TIME? 


By Derek L. Burleson 


CHOLASTIC’S book clubs are a pio- 

neer development in _ providing 
America’s young people with ready ac- 
cess to high quality paperbound books, 
The phenomenal success of this opera- 
tion can be attributed to the educa- 
tionally sound manner in which these 
clubs have been presented to teachers 
and students. A balanced offering of 
titles, individual student newspapers, 
teaching helps in the Teacher's Memo, 
careful selection of offerings by nation 
al authorities in reading and children’s 
literature, special dividend offers—all 
these factors have contributed to the 
success of our book club operation. 
But probably the greatest factor behind 
the success of our book clubs are the 
thousands of teacher sponsors who have 
encouraged their students to read our 
economical paperbound books and 
build personal libraries. 

Scholastic is ever grateful for the 
support our book clubs have received 
from the educational profession, but 
we know that some teachers still re- 
gard the operation of a classroom book 
club as not worth the time it takes to 
fill out the order form and distribute 
the books. 


Time to Teach 

Give me time to teach!” plead teach- 
ers overwhelmed with the burdens of 
clerical and custodial tasks. The class- 
room today is a complex operation. 
Records, health examina- 
tion, achievement testing, special assem- 
blies—all these and many more com- 
pete for precious instructional time. 
Teachers are beginning to rebel against 
this intrusion on their teaching time. 

Recent studies of time utilization 
show statistically how large a percent- 
age of a teacher’s time is taken up with 
duties which are peripheral to the ma- 
jor task of a teacher, that is, guiding 
the instruction of his pupils. 

One of the favorite categories in time 
utilization studies is “collecting money” 
for milk, tickets, lunches, Red Cross, 
etc. Certain “educational efficiency ex- 
perts” feel this is one activity which 
could be taken out of the classroom to 
free the teacher to teach. Unfortunately 
many would include under such a cate- 


inventories, 


gory our book clubs. 

Is the classroom book club a deter- 
rent to the teacher’s job of teaching? 
must ask what it means to 
teach. Is it primarily talking to young- 
sters? Is it listening to recitations? Is 


it checking homework assignments? Is 
9 


First we 


it giving explanations 


Let us start with a broad but terse 
definition of teaching: Teaching is the 
guidance of learning. A teacher is con- 
stantly working to create conditions in 
the classroom which encourages chil- 
dren to want to learn. He offers praise 
judiciously, he makes subject matter 
come alive through his personal enthus- 
iasm, he introduces children to knowl- 
edge in a manner that makes it vital 
to their present-day lives, he surrounds 
his youngsters with attractive and au- 
thoritative materials. In short, he does 
everything in his power to make learn- 
ing an exciting pursuit, But his ulti- 
mate goal is to develop that attitude in 
children which drives them to seek after 
knowledge. The most direct method of 
achieving that goal is fostering a love 
for reading. 


Printed Word Supreme 

The age of “space” and “automation” 
will find the printed word still the su- 
preme tool tor the advancement of cul- 
ture. Leading children to books volun- 
tarily is one way of guaranteeing truly 
literate culture. 

What do such philosophic musings as 
have been stated here have to do with 
our book club operation? 

& First, there is a compelling justifi- 
cation for all teachers to encourage 
through every means at their disposal 
the reading of books at all levels of our 
educational system. This is as much 
the teacher's responsibility as is the 
teaching of the three R’s. We would 
certainly hope that teachers utilize the 
resources of their school and commu- 
nity libraries for obtaining books for 
their children, but we have to recog- 
nize that over 65 per cent of our ele- 
mentary schools do not even have a 
centralized library and children’s de- 
partments in many of our public li- 
braries are far from adequate, The 
classroom book club, then, becomes an 
obvious device for bringing good books 
to the attention of youngsters on a 
regular basis. 

® Second, consider the “reading in- 
vestment” which a book club provides 
in terms of the time investment in- 
volved in operating the club. Since 
time is the issue at stake here, such a 
comparison seems appropriate. Over 
the past decade, Scholastic has worked 
diligently to simplify the procedures 
for operating a classroom book club, 
yet we recognize that a certain amount 
of time is involved. 

The use of student secretaries can 
eliminate many of the clerical 


tasks 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Typical reaction to the arrival of a 
shipment of club books in the classroom. 


from the teacher’s responsibility, but 
we know many teachers prefer to han- 
dle the details of ordering themselves. 
For any one order, a generous time 
allotment for presenting the book club 
offerings, collecting the money, and 
making out the order is two hours. 
Our records show that over the past 
year the average number of books sold 
per offering per order for the three 
Book Clubs were: 

Arrow —35 books 

TAB —44 books 

Campus —36 books 

If we then take the time an average 
reader would take to read a typical 
selection from each of the clubs we 
would find that: 

Arrow selection takes 5 hours. 

TAB selection takes 8 hours. 

Campus selection takes 10 hours. 

A “Reading Investment” score can 
be computed for an average club-offer- 
ing by multiplying the number of 
books per order by the average time it 
takes a child to read a typical selection 
from that offering. Thus the “Reading 
Investment” for the clubs would be: 
Arrow—35 books x 5 hours equals 

175 hours of “Reading Investment.” 
TAB—44 books x 8 hours equals 

352 hours of “Reading Investment.” 
Campus—36 books x 10 hours equals 

360 hours of “Reading Investment.” 

Are these hours of “Reading Invest- 
ment” worth the two hours required for 
bringing these books to children and 
youth? What else could a teacher do 
with or for children in two hours that 
would project his influence for the 
benefit of children and society that 
would be at all comparable in value to 
the 175 or 352 or 360 hours of “Read- 
ing Investment”? 

The question is not whether a 
teacher can afford to sponsor a book 
club—but whether he can afford not to! 

Derek L. Burleson is curriculum an- 
alyst for Scholastic Magazines and 
Book Services. 





ANNOUNCING THE 


AIO? 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


Some boys and girls are born 
writers. For them the creation of 
original stories and verse is just a 
natural response to an irresistible 
urge. Others need encouragement 
to develop a talent they don’t know 
they possess. 


You probably have some of each 
kind in your class. Why not give 
them a chance for recognition in 
the 37th annual contest of Scholas- 
tic Magazines Writing Awards? En- 
tries are accepted from students in 
grades 6 through 12, in nine classi- 
fications embracing fiction, essay, 
poetry and drama. Judges are out- 
standing authors and educators. 
Awards include cash prizes, Sheaf- 
fer Cartridge pens, certificates of 
merit, other honors. 


National Closing Date—March 1 
Regional Closing Dates—Earlier 


Complete information and ff- | 
cial entry blank will appear in the | 


November Literary Cavalcade and 


the November 1 Senior Scholastic, | 


World Week, Practical English and 
Junior Scholastic. 


If you wish, write NOW for a 


free rules folder and additional | 


entry blank leaflets to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 
33 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, New York 


NEWS 





Continued from page 13-T 


between good and bad advertising. 


>Chicago math teacher Samuel Broyde 
was suspended because he flunked stu- 
dents who didn’t score 100 per cent 
on their tests. “I’m doing them a great 
deal of good,” said Broyde. “For the 
first time in their lives, they realize 
they’re being held responsible for their 
mistakes.” 


PSouth Dakota Health Director G. J. 
Van Heuvelen has warned teachers to 
be on the lookout for “glue sniffing” 
among teen-agers. Reports “from the 
West Coast” say kids are buying cheap 
airplane glue and are sniffing it for 


kicks. 


PThe Danish Cancer Society has 
started a campaign in schools to curb 
smoking among young people. Posters 
drawn by children are being displayed 
to warn of the health hazards. 


PLike to teach abroad next year at an 
Army-operated school for American 
children? Send a card immediately to: 
School Personnel Recruitment, Inter- 
national Division, DCSPER, Dept. of 
the Army, Old Post Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. Needed: ele- 
mentary teachers, school librarians, 
remedial reading specialists, Romance 
language teachers, guidance counselors, 
dormitory supervisors, administrative 
personnel. 


>Waukegan (Ill.) bus driver Clarence 
Dube finally had enough rowdyism 
from students on his bus. So he drove 
a whole busload of students right to 
the police station, where three were 
charged with disorderly conduct. 


Names in the News 


New York attorney Max J. Rubin is 
president of the city’s newly-installed 
Board of Education. Mark C. 
Schinnerer, formerly Cleveland supe:- 
intendent of schools, named _ special 
assistant to the New York State Educa- 
tion Department. He'll help recommend 
changes in the city school system. . . . 
Lawrence A. Cremin appointed to the 
Barnard Professorship of Education at 
Columbia Univ. Teachers College. . . . 
Angus B. Rothwell elected new Wiscon- 
sin Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
He succeeds retiring superintendent 
George E. Watson. . . . Roy M. Hall 
new dean of the school of education at 
the Univ. of Delaware. . . . Dorothy 
W. Furman joins the staff of Grolier as 
senior editor for social studies of The 
Book of Knowledge. . Carroll V. 
Newsom resigns as president of New 
York Univ., effective Jan. 1, to join 
Prentice-Hall book publishers. 

















THE BEST IN 
* JUVENILES 


acrae 
mith 


= The Lady in the Jungle 


The Story of Mary Kingsley in Africa 
By Nelson Minier 


The adventures of a blue-eyed Victorian 
who explored the dark continent 20 
years before Dr. Schweitzer. 
Ages 12-16. 


” 
= Crazy Legs McBain 
By Joe Archibald 


A new pigskin classic about a late- 
blooming hero and a team that chal- 
lenged fate, by the popular author of 
“Backfield Twins.” 
Ages 12-16. 


from 


$2.95 


$2.95 


* 
= My Love and | Together 
By Aylesa Forsee 


The biographies of twelve remarkable 
people—including the Lunts, the Lind- 
berghs and the Curies—how they fell in 
love and found the right partners in life. 
Ages 12-16. $2.95 


- 
= Dinny Gordon, Sophomore 


By Anne Emery 


The popular high school crowd of 
“Dinny Gordon, Freshman,” moves into 
the wonderful, perplexing world of 
sophomore foolishness and wisdom. 
Ages 12-16. $ 

* 


* Sacramento Gold 


By Gene Olson 


An exciting adventure story by a newly- 

recognized master of boys’ fiction. 

Ages 12-16. $2 
eece@ceece 


ADULT BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


= Make a Joyful Sound 
The Story of Mabel Hubbard and 
Alexander Graham Bell 
By Helen E. Waite 
The authorized biography of a great- 
hearted genius and the woman who 


stood close beside him. Illus. with family 
photos. $3.95 


= South Sea Islands 
By Charles A. Borden 


The whole history of the fabulous islands 
and their people. Illus. by photos. By the 
author of “Hawaii: 50th State.” $4.50 


MACRAE SMITH CO. 
Philadelphia 2 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Want to Spend an Unusual Summer? 
Be a ‘Savage’ at Yellowstone! 


EING A “SAVAGE” in Yellowstone and Idaho. It covers an area of 3,47] 

By Park is a delightful way to spend square miles. Altitude varies from 6,000 

FLORENCE a summer. In Park lingo, “savage” is a to 8,000 feet. 

SEVERSON title given to all clerks at the conces- Throughout the Park, there are three 
sions which serve visitors to the Na- types of concessions: Yellowstone Park 
tional Park. Co., which has charge of all food and 

Yellowstone National Park is located lodging in the Park; Hamilton Stores, 
in northwestern Wyoming, with a very Inc., which handles all merchandising; 
narrow strip overlapping into Montana and Haynes Photo shop, which sells 

camera equipment and _ books. 
I applied several years ago to Hamil- 


ONE OF THE GREATEST EVENTS OF OUR TIME ton Stores, Inc., and was given an 
seus | | assignment from May until October in 
9-34 A.M. their general store at Canyon Village. 
IN SPACE Seven General Stores 
Now—re-create for your students MAY 5. 1961 Hamilton operates seven general 


the historic moments of Com- stores in the Park. The one in Canyon 
mander Alan B. Shepard’s suc- A RECORDING OF | Village is their largest and newest store. 
cessful venture into space— THE HISTORIC SPACE VOYAGE | It is built on a split level and has ap- 
OF AMERICA’S FIRST ASTRONAUT | proximately 14,000 square feet of space 


on each level. When it’s operating at 
AS IT AUTHENTIC REPORT AND SOUNDS | 6) conacity. | aie ee 


capacity, it employs over 


HAPPENED! SS een people. When I first started working 
at the store, however, I found that 

* XX-1 $3.98°* it aioad was “4 25 of ‘oul 
THE COUNT-DOWN e THE BLAST OFF e IN FLIGHT ¢ THE RECOVERY | mature people and mostly retired like 
e FIRST REPORT FROM COMMANDER SHEPARD e myself—were going to handle the entire 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY store, including the fountain. 


|  Hamilton’s general stores sell a va- 
| riety of goods, including souvenirs, 

- 4 once 5, 1961 groceries, drugs, dry goods, hardware, 
and fountain service. In addition to the 


A valuable teaching aid and distinguished addition general stores, Hamilton operates three 
to these other recordings of gift shops and one coffee shop, all of 


them in Yellowstone. The majority of 

HISTORY AS IT HAPPENED: Hamilton’s 600 employees are sales- 

clerks but they also hire warehousemen, 

ML 4095 | CAN HEAR IT NOW—Vol. OA:90° | sais, wesueees, cited all schotata 
ML 4261 | CAN HEAR IT NOW—Vol. : $4.98* help, cashier-accountants, dishwashers, 
ML 4340 | CAN HEAR IT NOW—Vol. 3 $4.98* | housekeepers, and sandwich makers. 
KL 5066 |! CAN HEAR IT NOW—Winston Churchill $5.98* | Salaries depend on position and years 
ML 5461 THE BIG NEWS OF '59 $4.98* | of service in the Park. (Requests for 
ML 5511 BLITZKREIG!—Voices of Hitler, Chamberlain, Churchill, | information on employment with Ham- 
Roosevelt; on-the-spot field recordings of the shattering | ‘ltom Stores, Inc., should be addressed 

events that set off World War Il—including Hitler’s Blitzkreig | 2{‘et Feb. }, 1962, to F. O. Box 1230, 


. . Santa Monica, Calif. > Ye S > 
invasion of Poland. $4.98* Santa . flonic a lif The Yellow stone 
Park Company’s main office is at Mam- 
*Suggested List Prices 


moth, Yellowstone Park, and stays open 


= all year. ) 
ON COLUMBIA RECORDS |e) The general stores open at 7 a.m. 


and close at 10 p.m., seven days a 
Send for free curriculum-related catalog with details of Columbia’s | week, with everyone working six 8-hour 
exciting new DIRECT ORDER-SERVICE and special educational prices. | days a week. However, the work shifts 
vary from day to day to give employees 
COLUMBIA RECORDS, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, Box ST-1161 an opportunity to enjoy the Park and its 
799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New York. recreation facilities such as hiking, 


swimming, and fishing. 
Name of School swimming, at shing 
Several of us arranged our schedules 


School Address so we would be off the same days; then 
City Zone State we pooled our cars and took long trips. 


Attention: (Your Name) 


























Florence Severson is a retired school 
@ coumda” @ Maresh Proweny.s.a. | teacher now living in Stillwater, Okla. 
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f amous myths and legends 


in verse and prose 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL 

By N. B. TAYLOR. Illustrated in black 
and white by Kiddell-Monroe. A com- 
panion volume to Barbara Leonie 
Picard’s Odyssey and Iliad. The splen- 
dor of the Latin classic is retained in 
this prose retelling of the adventures 
of Aeneas. All ages. 256 pp. $2.81 net 


BEOWULF THE WARRIOR 

By IAN SERRAILLIER. Illustrated 

in black and white by Severin. A re- 

telling in verse of Beowulf’s triumphs 

over Grendel, Grendel’s mother and 

the Fire Dragon. Ages 12 up. 48 pp. 
$2.06 net 


HEROES OF GREECE 
AND TROY 

By ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. II- 
lustrated in black and white by Copley 
and Chamberlain. Mr. Green retells 
the stories of the Greek heroes as the 
continuous narrative that the Greeks 
believed. these tales to be. Ages 10 
up. 340 pp. $4.46 net 


HENRY Z. WALCK, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 3, N. Y. 
Successor to Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 





| people, 
their own trailers, so at the close of the 
| season they 











SPECIAL RATES 
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Welli ngto n 


DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL GAY) 
See your friendly travel agent. 











FREE «. an 


Teachers, Guidance Advisers 


Complete catalog of How-to Art, 
Arts & Crafts, Art Career Books, 
generally regarded as finest in field, 
used in schools throughout world. 
Also Free—sample copy American 
Artist, largest circulation art maga- 
zine in U. S., widely used in schools, 
group rates. Write today. 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS Inc. 
111 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 











Often we carried box lunches and ate 
beside the river. Sometimes we stayed 
overnight then hurried back the next 
morning to our regular shift. 

An employees’ dining room and dor- 
mitory are operated in connection with 
the Hamilton stores. Although all dor- 
mitories have a few rooms for married 
many of the couples bring 


are ready to find a warm 
spot for winter. 

Charles A. Hamilton opened his first 
store in the Park in 1915 using only 


| college students. By the mid-1940’s, 


however, he was operating six general 


| stores and the students were busy with 


World War II. 
In desperation he appealed to older 


| people to come spend a cool summer 
| in the Park and work for him. A few 
| went. He was so surprised at their 
| efficiency, 
| friendly atmosphere they lent the stores, 


dependability, and the 


that he decided to hire more mature 
people. Hamilton said that selling ex- 
perience was not necessary in order to 
be employed in his stores. But a 
willingness to work and accept respon- 
sibility and—most important—the ability 
to meet the public in a cheerful, intel- 
ligent manner, were prime require- 
ments. With these qualifications, they 
would learn to sell. 


Most Are Retired 

Now approximately 40 per cent of 
the more than 5,000 Park employees 
are mature people. Many are retired 
businessmen and women—several have 
owned their own stores—retired bank- 
ers, industrialists, professional people, 
military men, nurses, accountants, sec- 
retaries, and school teachers. Some are 
musicians, artists, and writers, but all 
have come to the Park for a cool sum- 
mer and a paid vacation. 

The managers say they thoroughly 
appreciate and need these senior citi- 


| zens; they are indispensable for the 


early opening and late closing. 

Others are trying out for a new occu- 
pation as was the young woman who 
approached the hardware clerk to buy 
a pair of rubber gloves and a rubber 
mat. She had been given the job of 
cleaning woman. Holding out her red, 
sore hands she said, “Look at these and 
I’m a school teacher. I'm going back 
to it.” 

Many of the employees return to the 
Park year after year. One couple had 


| come ten summers, and one man com- 


pleted his twenty-second. He is past 


| seventy but still a happy, capable em- 
| ployee. 


I am a retired teacher. I have been 


| a “savage” for several seasons and look 


forward to meeting many of the “old 
timers” who always have interesting 
winters to report. 





FOR YOUR NEXT 


BOOK BAZAAR 


ALL-NEW, UP-TO-DATE COLORPRINT TM 
MAPS AND ATLASES 
for HOME-SCHOOL-OFFICE-GIFTS 
GIANT 50” x 38” MAPS 
IN FULL COLOR 


WORLD — U.S.A. — EUROPE — SOUTH AMERICA 

— PACIFIC — NORTH AMERICA — ASIA — 

AFRICA — CANADA — NEAR EAST — SOLAR 
SYSTEM — STAR CHART 


plus: STORYLAND — BIBLE LANDS. 


ALL BEST SELLERS AT 49¢ 
WORLD, VACATION & HIGHWAY ATLASES 
WALL MAPS OF THE WORLD... 


from 29¢ to $5.95 


Get full details of this 
SPECIAL MAP PLAN ®¢ Write today 
for BOOK BAZAAR BROCHURE ST-10-61 


BOOK FAIR DEPARTMENT 


f° AMERICAN MAP COMPANY, INC 


THE 
Rainbow 
Classics 
GR 


“Beautiful books with outstanding 

illustrations.”— Chicago Tribune 

@ Sturdily bound in cloth 

@& Clearly printed on quality paper 

@ Jackets and many pictures in full 
color 

@ Illustrated by such famous artists 
as Roger Duvoisin, Hilda van 
Stockum, Leonard Weisgard 

© Every story complete and 
unabridged 

The forty handsome books in this 

series contain the best of children’s 

literature — a golden legacy of discov- 

ery and delight bequeathed to every 

child by Mark Twain, Lewis Carroll, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Louisa May 

Alcott, and other immortal authors. 


$2.50 each 


Send for complete list to: 
School and Library Department 


The World Publishing Company 
N. Y. Office: 119 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19 
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Federal Government of Nigeria 
Federal Ministry of Education 


PRINCIPAL 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, YABA 


To take charge of the administration 

and discipline of the Technical Institute, 
Yaba. 
Qualifications: A good degree in Science 
or, preferably, Engineering. Experience 
in the administration of Technical Insti- 
tution is essential. Corporate member- 
ship of a recognized Professional Insti- 
tution desirable. Adequate experience in 
Technical Education and knowledge of 
Technician Courses leading to Higher 
National Certificate also desirable. Ap- 
plicants should be between 30 and 50 
years of age. 

Appointment on contract. Salary fixed 
at £2,§ p.a. plus‘ gratuity of £150 p.a. 
Free passages; car and children’s allow- 
ance; liberal home leave on full pay; 
quarters and income tax at low local 
rates. 

Write for application forms and further 
particulars, stating briefly age, qualifica- 
tions and experience. to the Recruitment 


Attaché, Nigeria High e, Landon: 


9 Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C.2, England, quoting Ref: C.3268/7. 


a 











COUPON CLIPPERS! 


Maybe you don’t have thou- 
sands of dollars invested in 
Wall Street, bu’ here’s one kind 
of coupon you can clip and 
profit by. That’s the coupons 
on Scholastic Teacher ads, in- 
cluding the “master coupon” 
for free materials. Advertising 
makes possible a strong edito- 
rial program. When you, the 
teacher, respond to our adver- 
tisers, we get more advertise- 
ments, and you get a bigger 
and better magazine. In this 
issue, the “master coupon” ap- 
pears below. 














FUE 
MATERIALS 


___1. AMERICAN MAP CO., p. 29-T 
Book bazaar brochure ST-9-61 


___2. COLUMBIA RECORDS, p. 28-T 
Free curriculum-related catalogue with 
details of new direct order-service and 
special educational prices 

_3. CORONET FILMS, p. 11-T 

Folders describing ‘‘Plymouth Colony: The 
First Year’’ and 78 Coronet films for U. S. 
history 

__4. DELL BOOKS, p. 9-T 


Descriptive catalogue of books for school 
book bazaars and classroom teaching 


5. DOUBLEDAY AND CO., p. 22-T 
Free information about Signal Books 


__.6. FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, p. 14-T 
New School and College Catalogue 
___.7. GOLDEN PRESS, p. 2-T 


Free copy of “Golden Science Books: A 
Catalogue of Concept Building” 


__8. J. P. LIPPINCOTT CO., p. 12-T 
Catalogues of books for 1) elementary 
and junior high and 2) high schools 


9. POCKET BOOKS, INC., p. 24-T 
Information on how to run a Pocket Book 
Fair 


.10. POPULAR LIBRARY, INC., p. 10-T 
Free catalogue of Popular Library books 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


——11. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


p. 32-T 
Free catalogue of titles 


——12. SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, 


p. 27-T 
Rules folder, entry blanks 


—13. TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CEN- 


TER, p. 25-T 
Free information, “Wonderland of Knowl- 
edge” 


—.14. U. S. ARMY, p. 3-T 


Free information about Coreer Reports 
film series 


—15. WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, 


p. 29-T 

Free catalogue of How-to Art, Arts and 
Crafts, Art Career Books, also sample 
copy of American Artist 


——16. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, p. 14-T 


Illustrated catal tated 


gue, science 
and social studies lists 





——17. WORLD PUBLISHING CO., p. 8-T 


Complete catalogue of books 


18. WORLD PUBLISHING CO., p. 29-T 
Complete list of The Rainbow Classics 


See International Reading Association cou- 


pon, p. 23-T 


See Scholastic Book Bazaar coupon, p. 15-T 





School 


Grade 


No. of Pupils 





Address 








City 





This coupon valid for two months. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Tops for Teens 


A LIST of current books with special 
appeal and interest for teen-age readers 
was released to Scholastic Teacher this 
week by Margaret C. Scoggin and Lil- 
lian Morrison of the Office of Young 
Adult Services of the New York Public 
Library. 

The titles include: 

Triangle, by Isaac Asimov (Doubleday) 
Doctor Hap, by Clara Heintz Burke as 
told to Adele Comandini (Coward) 
The Incredible Journey, by Sheila Burn- 

ford (Little) 

Sixteen and Other Stories, by Maureen 
Daly (Dodd) 

Fate Is the Hunter, by Ernest K. Gann 
(Simon and Schuster) 

April Morning, by Howard Fast (Crown) 

Johnny Unitas, by Ed _ Fitzgerald 
(Thomas Nelson) 

Serengeti Shall Not Die, by Bernhard 
and Michael Grzimek (Dutton) 

Inside Europe Today, by John Gunther 
(Harper) 

Shark!, by Thomas Helm (Dodd) 

Official Secret, by Clayton Hutton 
(Crown) 

Solo for Several Players, by Barbara 
Jefferis (Sloane) 

Combat Cameraman, by Jerry J. Joswick 
with Lawrence A. Keating (Chilton) 

The Coil of Life, by Ruth Moore 
(Knopf) 

Tibet Is My Country, by Thubten Jigme 
Norbu as told to Heinrich Harrer 
(Dutton) 

Tales from a Troubled Land, by Alan 
Paton (Scribner) 

Seven Miles Down, by Jacques Piccard 
and Robert S. Dietz (Putnam) 

Out of My League, by George Plimpton 
(Harper) 

Gifts of Passage, by Santha Rama Rau 
(Harper) 

Man and the Moon, by Robert S. Rich- 
ardson (World Pub. Co.) 

I Walked with Heroes, by Carlos P. 
Romulo (Holt) 

The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
by William L. Shirer (Simon and 
Schuster ) 

Wait for Me, Michael, by Mary Stolz 
(Harper) 

The Making of the President 1960, by 
Theodore H. White (Atheneum) 

Blue Fire, by Phyllis Whitney (Apple- 
ton ) 


Scholastic Teacher cartoon 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


COMEDY 


Wed., Oct. 11, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
New Steve Allen Show: Fashions and 
football highlights the show which 
stars Steve and guests. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Joey Bish- 
op Show: “This Is Your Life,” with 
guest stars Danny Thomas, Marjorie 
Lord, Sidney Melton. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Top Cat: “The 
Violin Player.” An impresario thinks 
Benny the Ball is a genius. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. G. Goes to 
College: Guest star Peter Lorre plays 
science professor who considers Sarah 
Green a challenge. Gertrude Berg, Sir 
Cedric Hardwick star in series. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bob New- 
hart Show: First TV series for come- 
dian Bob Newhart. 

Thurs., Oct. 12, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Donna Reed Show: “The Monster.” A 
wild animal on the loose wins affec- 
tion of Donna and her family. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) My Three Sons: 
“The Crush.” Mike Douglas returns 
home for first time since entering col- 
lege and raves about new gir] friend. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Margie: Pre- 
miere of series starring Cynthia Pep- 
per as teen-ager growing up in the 
1920's. 

. Oct. 14, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Wally’s Car.” Wally’s 
first car, a “bargain” that won’t run, 
causes crisis when it blocks driveway. 

Mon., Oct. 16, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Danny Thomas Show: “Love Letters.” 
Danny Williams and his wife are 
puzzled when neighbors start quoting 
old love letters of Danny’s. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Andy Grif- 
fith Show: “Opie and the Bully.” Opie 
is victim of a nickel-a-day extortion 
perpetrated by young bully. 

Tues., Oct. 17, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Dick Van Dyke Show: Rob’s romantic 
wife Laura matches pharmacist cousin 
Thomas with Rob’s co-writer Sally for 
a lopsided dinner party. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dobie Gillis: 
Zelda is determined to discourage 
competition for Dobie’s attention, 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Calvin and the 
Colonel: “The Thanksgiving Dinner.” 
A bare kitchen cupboard interferes 
with the Colonel’s dinner plans. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Oct. 12, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dr. 
Kildare: “The Shining Image.” Guest 
star Suzanne Pleshette joins Richard 
Chamberlain, Raymond Massey. 

Fri., Oct. 13, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “A Game of Pool.” 
Jonathan Winters stars as pool player 
of legendary fame who returns to 
earth as tester of would-be champions. 

Sat., Oct. 14, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Satur- 
day Night at the Movies: “Garden of 
Evil,” with Gary Cooper, Susan Hay- 
ward, Richard Widmark. 

Sun., Oct. 15, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt 
Disney’s Wonderful World of Color: 
Chico is captured by a rancher and 
sold as a wild desert dog in “Chico— 


the Misunderstood Coyote.” 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bus Stop: “Suc- 
cess Story.’ A self-made millionaire 
returns to his hometown to find the 
one thing he still wants in life. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theater: Glynis Johns co-stars with 
Shelley Berman in “The $200 Parlay,” 
story of a couple who spend harrow- 
ing weekend locked in machine shop. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) DuPont Show 
of the Week: “The Battle of the Paper 
Bullets,” drama of Nazi counterfeit 
currency plot. 

Tues., Oct. 17, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Al- 


Adlai Stevenson Reports Sundays 
at 3 p.m. over ABC-TV network. 


coa Premiere: “The Fugitive Eye.” 
Charlton Heston stars as carnival per- 
former involved in mystery. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Oct. 11, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall: Perry and 


guest stars. 

Thurs., Oct. 12, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Sing Along with Mitch: “Sketch 
Along,” spoof on speakeasies of the 
roaring 20’s. 

Fri., Oct. 13, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Inter- 
national Showtime: The Circus Wil- 
liams, with Don Ameche as host of the 
European circus broadcast. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bell Tele- 
phone Hour: “Salute to Autumn.” Gor- 
don MacRae hosts hour-long colorcast. 

Sat., Oct. 14, 1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Accent: 
“Maxims Gourmet’s Paris” with Win- 
ston Burdette interviewing Louis 
Vaudable, owner of Maxims; Art 
Buchwald; and inspector for “Guide 
Michelin.” 

Sun., Oct. 15, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Ed Sullivan Show: Special taped show 
from West Berlin. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Oct. 11, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “American Gov- 
ernment.” Today’s lesson: Immigra- 
tion Policies. Oct. 12: The Golden 


31-T 


Door. Oct. 13: Population Trends with 
guest, Richard Scammon, director of 
Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Oct. 16: Democracy’s Coat 
of Many Colors. Oct. 17: Foundations 
of Democracy in America. Oct. 18: 
Guest—William O. Douglas, associate 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David Brink- 
ley’s Journal: This week's news “col- 
umn” takes a look at: America the 
Beautiful (a look at the country’s 
highways lined with billboards, etc.); 
Cocoa Beach, Florida (its commercial- 
ization because of Cape Canaveral); 
The British Press (its tabloids and 
other such papers). 

Thurs., Oct. 12, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
CBS Reports: “Eisenhower on _ the 
Presidency.” The former President 
discusses aims, trials, triumphs, and 
personalities of his eight-year admin- 
istration. 

Sat., Oct. 14, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: Weekly news program designed 
for high school students with Robert 
Abernathy and student reporter. 

Sun., Oct. 15, 12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Washington Conversation: Informal 
interview program from Washington, 
D.C. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Adlai Steven- 
son Reports: U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.N. in discussion with world leaders 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Nation’s 
Future: Edwin Newman interviews 
guest personality. 

5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) G-E College 
Bowl: Pomona College of Claremont, 
Calif., is this week’s challenger on inter- 
collegiate question-and-answer series. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The Violent World of Sam 
Huff.” (Repeat.) Personal profile of 
N.Y. Giants’ linebacker 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Oct. 11, 6:00 am. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Contemporary 
Mathematics.” (Repeat from last se- 
mester.) 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the Air: “The New Biology,” taught 
by Dr. Ray Koppelman, Univ. of Chi- 
cago. 

Mon., Oct. 9, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition: Part II of “The Sacred Wall of 
Sacrifice,” study of 1961 excavation of 
Well of Sacrifice near ancient Mayan 
city of Chichen-Itza in Yucatan, Mex- 
ico. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Oct. 11, 8:00 am. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
tain Kangaroo: Daily hour of fun, fea- 
turing kitten, white peacock, monkey, 
and Barney this week. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Alvin 
Show: Sam Valiant, private nose—a 
detective who sniffs for clues—is hired 
by David Seville to find missing re- 
corded tape of himself and the chip- 
munks. Clyde Crashcup, noted inven- 
tor, decides to find a diversion for man 
and invents baseball. 

Sat., Oct. 14, 9:30 am. (NBC-TV) Pip the 
Piper: “Pitiful Paul Returns.” Paul, a 
sad sailor beset by hard luck, returns 
to Pipertown. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. 
Wizard: “What’s Boiling?” Irene finds 
out what’s boiling and why; Mr. Wiz- 
ard shows how to boil water with an 
ice cube. 

Sun., Oct. 15, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 1-2-3- 
Go! Series starring Jack Lescoulie and 
10-year-old Richard Thomas. 

7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: “The 
Winner.” When Lassie tries to protect 
baby raccoon being used in coon dog 
field trials, the dog is disqualified. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “Keep Off the Grass.” Eager to 
champion justice and set a good ex- 
ample for Dennis, Mr. Wilson offers 
to defend Henry Mitchell to protest 
ticket received for violating a “Keep 
Off the Grass” sign. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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UND OF THE BERLIN CRISIS 


EDUCATIONAL PENETRATION 
WITH AUTHENTIC FILMSTRIPS 


Project Coordination and Consultation by Leading Educators 


Murray Lincoln Miller, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. of Education, Ill. State 
Normal Univ., Project Coordinator, Author and Chief Photographer. 
He withstood the many hazards of arrest, censorship and confiscation 

for these interesting and authentic films. Mabel P. Crompton, M.S. 
Assoc. Prof. of Geog. Emeritus, Ill. State Normal Univ., as Script 
Consultant edited thousands of photos into these absorbing studies of 


“Living in the Iron Curtain Countries Today.” 


the newest study program in 


“LIVING IN THE IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES TODAY” 


Czechoslovakian women pack cut 
corn into trench silo by foot 


~~ ‘ 
Bridge across Danube river at 
City of Budapest, in Hungary 


Bulgarians ieee U.S. Legation 
to iook at pictures from America 


Educational authentic films that graphically and 
dramatically present maximum retention value 
for study. Scenes that differentiate the 7 satellite 
countries in their culture, education, natural re- 
sources, commerce and agriculture. The extent of 
their development are revealed showing the old 
and the new side by side. Life as it exists based on 


present geographic boundries—detailed on up to 
date Rand McNally maps—with special emphasis 
on East Berlin as a part of a city divided. A dra- 
matic presentation of the traditions and heritage, 
and changes as satellite countries. Scenes that 
reach deep into the emotional reactions of the 
influences that affect the daily life of the people. 


SEVEN FILMSTRIPS IN BRILLIANT FULL COLOR 
For Grade 6 and Up. “Living in the Iron Curtain Countries Today” 


A286-3 LIVING IN EAST GERMANY TODAY 
(58 frames) ... Conditions and general activities in 
rural and urban areas of a satellite country. A color- 
map of Berlin delineates its sectors and points up 
its problems as a divided city. Education and 
transportation are given particular attention. 
A286-4 LIVING IN HUNGARY TODAY (51 
frames) . . . The life and economy of Hungary 
from its position in the heart of the lowland Dan- 
ube plain. Old Budapest contrasts with the more 
recent industrial port that is now Budapest. Edu- 
cational institutions from grade schools through 
universities are seen. 

A286-5 LIVING IN POLAND TODAY (57 
frames) . . . Poland’s position between Germany 
and Russia has accounted for much of her troubled 
history. Poland is seen to be still in the process 
of recovery. Warsaw and other major cities are 
shown in various stages of rebuilding. Industries 
based on native raw materials, and systems of 
transportation are dealt with. 

A286-7 LIVING IN YUGOSLAVIA TODAY (59 
frames) . . . The three main geographical divisions 


Each Filmstrip in Color with Captions... 


An award winning study of the U.S.S.R.... 
“LIVING IN THE SOVIET UNION TODAY” 


For Grade 6 and Up. Seven Filmstrips in Brilliant Full Color. 
Was selected for showing at American Film Festival, and won 
Scholastic Teacher's Outstanding Award. 


of Yugoslavia— the lowland, mountain and coastal 
plain regions. Pictured are industries and agricul- 
tural products. How the regions depend on one 
another, transportation linking the three areas. 
Remnants of Turkish architecture and dress. 
A286-2 LIVING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO- 
DAY (59 frames) . . . From an Iron Curtain out- 
post on the Austrian border, this filmstrip follows 
a main road into Prague, with its rich cultural 
heritage. Prague, Brno, and Pilsen reveal why 
Czechoslovakia is now one of the most industrial- 
ized of the Iron Curtain countries. 

A286-6 LIVING IN ROMANIA TODAY (61 
frames) . . . The principal cities of Romania show 
the contrast to older Romanian culture and the 
more recent state. Resources and the industries 
they supply (such as the vast petroleum indus- 
try at Ploesti) are included. 

A286-1 LIVING IN BULGARIA TODAY (55 
frames) ... The same agrarian nation it has been 
for 75 years. It shows the extent to which old 
farming methods still predominate, methods of 
marketing and transportation. 


$6.50 
A286-S Save $5.75—Complete Set of 7 Filmstrips, Boxed .. 


. $39.75 


———-— ALL ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME DAY RECEIVED ————— —4 


FILL IN NUMBERS BE- 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. LOW CORRESPONDING 

1341 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois TO TITLES DESIRED 
Telephone: LAkeview 5-1500 


FREE 
CATALOG I enclose $ chinese 
Send on 5-DAY APPROVAL 


I. C) Bill our s« Ms ve) | 
Suggested billing date — 
Send free catalog of other titles. 


Name 
School 
School Address__— = Se 


| City eS SS ll _— 


A295-2 SCHOOLS and PIONEER 
ACTIVITIES (54 frames) ... Gives 
insight into teaching methods and 
equipment, club activities. 


A295-6 FOUR rape y (57 frames) 
Contrasts the oid and the new 
fascinating tours of Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, Tashkent. 


A295-7 NATURAL RESOURCES 
(58 frames) . . . Covers minerals, 

, vegetation . . . waterways, to- 
pography, and climate. 


A295-5 TRANSPORTATION and 
COMMUNICATION (56 frames) 


Each Filmstrip in Color with Captions. . 
A295-S Save $5.75—Complete Set of 7 Filmstrips, Boxed... 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


.. Describes means of travel in cities, 

rural areas. Radio, TV, news, etc. 
A295-3 AGRICULTURE (52 
frames) ... Encompasses a large seg- 
ment of Russian life and territory, ex- 
plains the collective and state farms. 
A295-1 HOUSING and HOME 
LIFE (50 frames) . . . Depicts many 
types of homes in various city, sub- 
urban and rural areas. 
A295-4 FOODS, MARKETS, and 
STORES (46 frames) .. . Shows 
common foodstuffs and marketing 
methods. Also “department” stores, 
dining customs. 


. $6.50 
$39.75 


Gp 


(A Business Corporation) ¢* Subsidiary of Grafiex, Inc. 
A GENERAL PRECISION Affiliate 
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